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MEMOIRS of the Late GEORGE FREDERIC COOKE, Esq. 


GrorRGE FREDERIC COOKE was born in Westminster, on 
Saturday, 17th April, 1756. His father was, to use his own ex-_ 
pression, a dashing officer, and left his widow, a daughter of the 
Laird of Renton, in embarrassed circumstances. On the death 
of her husband, she removed with young Cooke to Berwick. 
upon-Tweed, where he received the rudiments of a schvol edu- 
cation, and imbibed those early impressions that gave form and 
character to the future transactions of his life. 

“The first play I ever read (he observes in a MS. chronicle) 
was Venice Preserved; I also remember that from some prints 
that I had seen of theatrical characters, particularly one of the 
late Mr. Henry Woodward, in Mercutio, and from the repre- 
sentation of a puppet-show, I formed my first strange and inco- 
herent :dea of a stage and theatrical representation. The first 
play I ever saw acted was the Provoked Husband, or a Journey 
to London, by a part of the Edinburgh company, in the Town- 


hall of Berwick-upon-Tweed, when I was there at school. This 
must have been about 1766 or 1767.” 


His mother was at this pegjod no more, and he lived with two 
aunts, her sisters, who resided at Berwick, or in its neighbour. 
I2 
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“hood, and who sent him to school. While under their protec 
tion, the arrival of a second detachment from the Edinburgh 
company “set all the boys of Berwick mad again.” A com 
pany was formed, of which the theatre was a deserted barn, and 
Cooke appeared for the first time before an audience as Young 
Meadows, iv the opera of Love in a Village. His exertions were 
encouraged by the approbation of the Edinburgh actors, and he 
shertly after personated with credit the character of Horatio. 
About this time, he was bound out by his aunts to Mr. John 
Taylor, a printer, of Berwick, but the theatrical mania had 
taken such strong possession of his mind, as not only to encrease 
in its original object, but to infect his associates; the contagion 
spread from Cooke to his fellow devils, in whom it raged so 
violently, that he easily induced them to hire a room for thea: 
trical exhibition, This was attempted to be done without the 


privity of their master, but it could not long be concealed from 


his knowledge, and he succeeded in driving Cooke and_ his 

associates from the scenic field. While Cooke, with coal 
blacked face was personating Zanga to the delight and astonish- 
ment of the Canaille of Berwick, the enraged printer dispatched 
a posse of constables, who rushing in, hurried away the moorish 
chief, to bewail, at leisure,'a second defeat and captivity. 

He was always unwilling to recur to the circumstances con- 
nected with his apprenticeship, but there is teo much reason to 
believe, that the duties of his business were sacrificed to his 
theatrical propensities, and that his master gave up his inden- 
tures in disgust. After performing among his young companions 
the character of Lucia, in Addison’s tragedy of Cato, he left 
Berwick for London, in the month of June, 1771, when he had 
attained the age of fifteen vears. In the month of November 
following, he went to Holland; in the early part of 1772, he 
returned to Berwick, and continued to read plays with his usual 
assiduity. He again visited London in 1774, and in the spring 
of 1776, having been introduced to a club of spouters at Brent- 
ford, he made at that place his first appearance in the character 
of Dumont, in the tragedy of Jane Shore. ‘‘ We dressed (says 
he) male and female in one room; the dressing room was at the 
audience end of the house, and we had to pass through them to 
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+ reach the stage, which was no higher than the floor, the whole 


theatre being a large room in a public house. I have forgotten 
the sign.” 

In the spring of 1777, he visited Berwick and Edinburgh. In the 
spring of the year 1778, Le made his debut in London, like 
Mrs. Siddons to be neglected and unnoticed, and like her to 
return at a future period, and become the great attraction of 
the theatre. He performed on the first night Castalio, at the 
Haymarket, for the benefit of Mrs. Massey; and afterwards 
personated Glenalvon, in Douglas, and several characters in 
genteel comedy. 

From this period, Mr. Cooke ran the customary round of 
Thespian itinerancy, a favourite wherever he appeared, and 
acquiring a knowledge of his profession, and a power of exert- 


- ing his talents, which with ordinary prudence, would have placed 


him on the throne of Garrick, instead of being a wanderer from 
town to town, unknown, except in the little world which com- 
poses the circuit of a provincial manager. 
After playing with success at Manchester, York, Liverpool, 
and other provincial towns, and descending to accompany a 
band of strollers who performed at Buxton, he at length em- 
barked in Nov. 1794, for Dublin. Having arrived at the age 
of 38, and having been seventeen years a player, he was an 
object of attraction and delight to the warm-hearted sons of 
St. Patrick. He took possessiun of the scene without a struggle. 
There was no competitor, the stage was his own. But the 
fame and the fortune, that would have attended and rewarded 
the excellence of his professional exertions, were eclipsed and 
dissipated, by the flagrant impropriety of his personal indiscre- 
tions. His conduct during this and every other future period 
of his life, was a tissue of indolence, impropriety, and intem- 
*perance. His propensity to intoxication marred his usefulness 
as a man, and was the cause of a series of actions during the 
year 1795, which will scarcely appear credible- to those who 
are not accustomed to contemplate the romance of common 
life. 
Mr. Matthews, at that time a very young actor, was a 
member of Daly’s Company, and lodged in the same house 
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with Cooke. One night after play and farce, in the latter 
Matthews having played Mordecai to Cooke’s Sir Archy, and 
to the satisfaction of the veteran, was invited by him to take 
supper in his room and drink whiskey-purch. After a lecture 
to the young actor on dissipation, which, contrasted with the 
number and copiousness of his libations, must have produced 
on the mind of his companion the most whimsical effect, he 
called for another glass of whiskey-punch. Mrs. Burns had 
protested against making any more, and had brought up the last 
jug on condition that he would ask for no more. The jug is 
finished, and Matthews heartily tired, thinks he shall escape 
from his tormentor, and makes a move to go. 

“Not yet my dear boy,—one jug more.” 

“It’s very late sir.” 

“* Only one more.” 

‘*Mrs. Burns will not let us have it.” 

“Wont she ? [ll shew you that presently.”’ 

Cooke thunders with his foot, and vociferates repeatedly, 
‘* Mistress Burns.” 

At length, honest Mrs. Burns, who had got to bed in hopes ot 
rest in the chamber immediately under them, answers, ‘“‘ What 
is it you want Mr. Cooke.” 

* Another jug of whiskey, Mrs. Burns.” 

<‘ Indeed but you can have no more, Mr. Cooke.” 

“¢ [ndeed but I will, Mrs. Burns.” 

“‘Remember your promise, Mr. Cooke.” 

«Another jug of punch, Mrs. Burns.” 

‘Indeed I will not get out of my own bed any more at all, 
Mr. Cooke, and so there’s an end of it.” 

“‘ We'll see that, Mrs. Burns.” 

When to the further astonishment of Matthews, he seized the 
jug and smacked it on the floor over the head of Mrs. Burns, 
exclaiming, ‘“‘ Do you hear that, Mrs. Burns ?” 

“< Yes, I do, Mr. Cooke.” ; 

He then proceeded to break the chairs one by one, after 
each exclaiming, ‘ Do you hear that, Mrs. Burns, and receiving 
in reply, “Yes, ' do, Mr. Cooke, and you'll be very sorry for 
it to-morrow, so you will. 
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He then opened the window, and very deliberately proceeded 
to throw the looking glasses into the street, and the fragments 
of broken tables and chairs. Matthews had made several 
attempts to go, and had been detained by Cooke ; he now ven- 
tured sométhing like an expostulation, on which his: mentor 
ordered hjm out of his apartment, and threw the candle and 
candlestick after him. Mr. Matthews having departed, the 
wretched madman sallied out, and was brought home next day, 
beaten and deformed with bruises. 

The disgrace attending the notoriety of this transaction, drove 
him on to further intemperance ; the stage was abandoned, and 
ina fit of drunkenness and despair, he enlisted as a private in a 
regiment destined for the West Indies. A fit of sickness pre. 
vented his embarking with his regiment, yet, though in Eng- 
land, he remained until ‘the year 1796, altogether lost. At this 
Theatre, Mr. Maxwell, manager of the Portsmouth Theatre, 
heing at Southampton, was accosted by a soldier, who called 
him by name, and whom he recognized to be George Frederic 
Cooke. He wished for his discharge, and requested the inter- 
ference of Mr. Maxwell. On application to Banks and Ward, 
the Manchester managers, they undertook the business, and 
Maxwell heard no more of it for some weeks, when a boy came 
to him at the theatre in Portsmouth, and addressed him with, 
“A poor sick man, sir, who has been a soldier, is now at my 
mother’s, and begs to see you before he dies.” He went to a 
miserable pubiic house, and found poor Cooke in a state of the 
most abject misery. It proved on examination, that Banks and 
Ward had procured his discharge, and sent him money to pay 
his way to them at Manchester, but the money was spent, or 
thrown away,—sickness ensued ; and he was ashamed to apply 
to them again. He had crawled from Southampton to Ports- 
mouth to see Maxwell, and had sunk exha:sted on his arrival 
at the public house. Maxwell sent him clothes and a physician, 
and wrote again to Banks and Ward. After his recovery, by 
desire of the Manchester managers, Mr. Maxwell paid his 
passage by the mail to London, and sent him thither with just 
money enough to pay his expences. At London, a friend of 
Banks aud Ward’s was appointed to receive and forward him by 
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mail to Manchester, but notwithstanding all their precautions, 
he did not reach his friends till after the time appointed. He 
stopped on the road between London and Manchester for ano- 
ther taste of his beloved beverage, while the managers were left 
to disappoint a great number of people, who crowded the theatre 
to witness his return. He safely arrived, however, and played 
Octavian, in the Mountaineers. His re-appearance was greeted 
by a numerous audience with the most enthusiastic applause. 


H. 


(To be continued). 








MISCELLANIES. 
| ——~o-—— 


TONY BRUN'’S SALT FISH. 


Tony Brun, an erratic comedian, with more ambition thar 
ability, was no less remarkable for his singular simplicity, than 
extreme fondness for angling. When he was member of the 
Liverpool Theatre, he laid one evening several lines in a stream 
near the town, in hopes of procuring an excellent dinner for the 
next day. In the course of the night, a theatrical wag, belong- 
ing to the same company, went to the place, drew up his hooks, 
and on some of them fixed red herrings, and on others sparrows, 
carefully placing them again in the former situation. Early in 
the morning, Tony went with a friend to secure his expected 
prize, and drew up the red herrings ; upon which he said, “ Before 
God, here are herrings, and upon my faith ready pickled too. 
Proceeding further, he drew the sparrows on shore; after examin- 
ing them attentively, he exclaimed, ‘God bless my soul, this 
is indeed very surprising! I don’t wonder at catching the red 
herrings, because they were in their own element, but I really 
never before thought that birds lived in water; I should as soon 
have expected to have shot fish in the air: but I will take care 


and not be disappointed a second time, by laying my lines here 
for fresh fish.” 
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HINTS TO CRIMINALS. 
(From an Old Bailey Barrister ). 

When you are called to trial, you must take care of all things 

» plead “ Not guilty,” in order to acquire some physical 
chances in your favor; for, among the extraordinary occurren- 
ces of this world, itis not impossible that there should be a 
flaw in the indictment; that some barking barrister should be 
seized with the hydrophobia, and gain it by biting and froth to 
the whole court; that the principal evidence agaiust you should 
die suddenly before examination; that all the judges and senior 
counsel should sympathetically expire at the saine moment of 
an apoplexy, or the jury be carried off by a surfeit; besides, 
there is an after chance of softening the adamantine heart of the 
turnkey; of Newgate being destroyed by a new set of rioters, 
or lastly, of Sadler the Aeronaut coming in his air balloon, and 
whipping you off the scaffold. 

Should you have a friendly counsel, from whom you may 
expect gratuitous services, be sure NoT to depend upon him; 
for in that profession give the greatest stranger a guinea, and 
he will exert himself more than your brother would for twenty 
shillings. | 

You must carefully avoid bringing ou your trial late in the 
evening, so great is the danger of being in the hands ofa hungry 
jury; in that case business is always DISPATCHED! 

If your indictment be for a rape, you would do well on being 
arraigned, to challenge any man on the jury who is old enough 
to ay a grown-up daughter. 

. B. Wives and sisters are not half so dangerous, for theix 
experience and habit would be in your favor; or if called upon 
for your character, do not on any account claim affinity or 
acquaintance with Mr. Fletcher or the Brighton tailor. 

If you are charged with a highway robbery, you must patter 
the prosecutor with some rum queries about the reward given 
in such cases on conviction. (Memorandum). Taxes are now 
very heavy, and juries are no friends to increasing county rates. 

If your crime be murder, plead the high price of provisions, 


and argue that diminishing the population must lower the 
markets! 
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If vou are aceused of burglary, the best defence vou can 
make is to shew that you belonged to the revenue or excise, aud 
in that case vou have a licence for it. _ 

If you are charged with dog stealing, swear the dog followed 
you. (Nota bene.) A Prig once excused himself for stealing 
eel: by saving it was only a slippery trick. 

If you have occasion to call witnesses to your character, vou 
cannot be at an absolute loss, for in case of emergency, Bill or 
Tom or Ned may do; for instance, if Bill and you picked 
pockets together, why as that is a private operation, he may 
swear safely that he never saw any thing bad of vou; and 
though you should have divided with Tom, as he is too good a 
christian to think you came by them unlawfully, he may swear 
he never KNEW any thing bad of yon; then, if Ned be deaf, he 
may most conscientiously and scrupulously swear that he never 
HEARD any thing ill of you in his life; but these are tricks in 
which you cannot fail of being well instructed by your solicitor. 

Should you be a woman, and any thing handsome, you must 
try ‘to make some impression upon the judge and jury, by a 
fashionable display of a well-formed bosom, a neat turned ancle, 
ora pretty foot; for should it be a capital offence, the jury 


‘may recommend you to mercy, or if they thought it too much 


trouble, his Lordship may do it himself. 

If you are capitally convicted, znd have any interest at court, 
don’t fail to exert it, except your offence be forgery, and then 
you may spare yourself the trouble, for in these times a crime 
which simply affects the commercial interests of society is more 
inevitable death, than when the most detestable violations of 
nature aggravate the horrors of gnilt and degrade humanity 
beneath the brute creation. 

If you are capitally convicted of highway robbery, and escape 
by the lenity of your prosecutor, you can do no less in duty to 
yourself than rob him as soon as possible again, knowing his 
principles to be safe. If you are unfortunate in the formation 
of your countenance, you havea better right to the assistance of 
art and painting, than the greatest 'ady at St. James’s, for in 
default of evidence, you may stand achance of being hanged or 
transported for being an i!l-looking fellow! 
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When you come on your defence, you need not be too minute 
in relating circumstances, lest some of them should unfortunately 
contradict each other, and you may do yourself less good than 
injury ; afterwards, if you should chauce to be acquitted, you 
may loll out your tongue and laugh at the jury; this may in- 
duce some people to think you an impudent dog! but it may as 
well proceed from the triumph of innocence over unmeriled 
persecution ! 

Lastly, and above all things, be sure to die game, and don't 
forget upon the platform to dip a chaunt, such as Jerry Aber- 
shaw’s Good night, ‘* Ye Scamps, Ye Pads, Ye Divers,” &e. 
or, “ Within a ratt!e stood Moll Flash to see the kiddies die,” 
&e. but the selection of an appropriate stave [ leave. to the 
ptous discrimination and correct taste of yourself and the ordi- 
nary. So now inthe awful language of the Old Bailey, “ Pray 
God send you safe deliverance.” a . 

Your TRIED friend, 
Perer ASpic. 
Iiare Court Temple. 
GLUTTONY. 
Sir, 


Caligula never suffered env thing at his table but what was - 


procured with the utmost difienity and expence; therefore, 


when he was at the greatest distance from the sca, he always 


made Lenten feasts. ‘The same iil taste prevailing aniong the 
Eaglish quality, no doubt gave rise to the trite proverb, far 


fetched and dear bought, is focd for ladies. To us the familiar 


practice of esteeming things by the length of time required, and 


_. the hazards run to import them, and not by their intrinsic value, 


SSR Se, 


has made our wonder cease; but were a man of good sense (a 
Stranger to this common vanity) to see a person pay fifty guineas 
for as many Indian bird's nests, dissolved ina soup not sufficient 
to satisfy the appetite of a hungry peasant, and know the same 
person had fifty duns at his levee every morning, who, while he 


threw away their substance, were wauting necessary suppprt for 
their families, would he not deem such a one more criminal 
than the poor half-starved wretch, who, by endeavoring to pro- 
long a miserable life, is deprived of it by the sentence of the | 
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law, which gives him up to the executioner, to be suspeaded as 
unworthy of either heaven or earth? The most favorable sen- 
tence he could pass on sucha thoughtless aud unjust procedure, 
raust be confinement in a dark room, till the offender has 
recovered the use of his reason; and the investing his estate, 
fill he was himself capable of acting, in the hands of trustees, 
for the preservation of his fauily, and the doing justice to his 


creditors. Tow much be!ow the dignity of a reasonable being 


‘does he act, who studies nothing but the gratifying his palate? 


who rausacks earth and sea to please his taste, lavishes his estate 
to have the reputation of keeping an elegant table, not only 
swallows his own fortune, but the fortunes of his creditors? by 
his delicacies brings his children to the want of necessaries, as 
the English proverb says, to leap at a crust; and thus by his 
luxury, entails want and misery ou his posterity ? 

Epicurus, who never admitted any thing at his table but when 
it was first in season, or brought from some other clime; who 
had no relish for pease which did. not cost a guinea a_ plate; 
was sick at the sight of a mackerel under five half-crowns ; 
could not taste any but virgin pullets; has sent 150 miles for 
a dish of fresh sturgeon ; and whose gardener has rode post 
120 with a couple of cucumbers, now lives three parts of 
the year on sheep's hearts, and the refuse of the markets. Epi- 
curus was not so vain of his fine equipage, as of his elegant 
taste, and his great skill in knowing the critical seasons for all 


viands ; and he was as much overjoyed at an opportunity of 


speaking on this topic, as Atchimedes was-at the finding out 
the hydrostatic balance; nay, the wretchedness of his condition 
has not yet had strength to banish this vanity, and he comforts 
himself in the want of every thing, with the reflection, tiat 
nobody understands good eating better, or kept a more polite 
table than himself. I was one day desired by an acquaintance 
of mine, who knew the streights he was in, to leave a guinea (he 
gave me for him) at his lodgings, it being in the way to the place 
I was going to. 1 found him with a pair of compasses in his 
hand, drawing circles on a paper. JI asked him if he was study- 
ing the mathematicks? ‘No,’ said he, ‘‘ but as I was alone, 
J diverted myself with my own thoughts ; I was thinking of the 
absurdities I remarked once at a high sheriff’s feast, where there 
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was abundance of good meat spoiled in the dressing, and placed 

on the table without the least symmetry. At the head were set 

all sorts of jellies, which claim the centre; and in the centre 

were set mushrooms, sweetbreads, pease, fat livers, and pulp 

of quinces, without the least regard to order or decency ; and 

every one knows, these regularly disposed, arrogate to them- 

selves the upper end of the board. As I remember the dishes 

perfectly well, [ was disposing of them in their proyer stations : 

I have made these circles to represent the different plates ; Lhave 

placed the last mentioned at (as I have already said they have 
just pretensions to claim) the head of the table; as ’squires on 

each hand, I have raised five turkey poults, with a larded one in 
the centre. On the right and on the left I have set down three 
brace of partridges swimming in gravy, which the absurd fool, 
who had the erdering of this table, had set as supporters to the 
pyramid of sweetineats.” He proceeded to shew me how he had 
marshalled about forty other dishes, and the blunders he had 
rectified. But telling him I was an entire novice in the art of 
cookery, with some emotion he threw aside his paper, and said, 
** He wondered a geutleman who had travelled should be igno- 
rant of what the French allowed a necessary, nay, an essential 
qualification for a man of rank and fortune. Sir,” continued he, 
“my teaching the Marshal De V. to grill a beef steak a 
L Angloise, gave me a greater rep:itation at the court of France, 
than the most artful minister ever gained by his negociations. 
In return, the marshal engaged the cardinal —— to let me into 
the secret of forcing sturgeon with viper’s tails, and to teach me 
the method of making a sauce of sparrow’s brains to a dish of 
flaming tongues. The genius of a people is known by its taste 
in cookery. I conclude the Dutch to be a phlegmatic people 
from their water zooties. The Spaniards are revengeful, and 
their great use of garlic and spices speaks them so; and if you 
can but tell me the favorite viands of a people, I will imme- 
diately tell you their propensities, so that to be an able states- 
man, it is absolutely necessary to bea perfect cook. Nothing, 
as Mr. Lamb says in his preface to the Treatise of Royal Cookery 
has given the English so great a character abroad, as the ele- 
gance of their tables at home. I will quote his own words:— 
‘IT may venture to say, that our credit and esteem with foreign 
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ministers, has (in a great measure) been built and supported on 
this foundation ; for those whose shortness of parts, or perhaps 
residence among us, would not qualify them to remark upon the 
nicer part of our constitution, have yet gone away with such a 
relish of our magnificence, as to lament their own barrenness 
whenever they reflected on the flesh pots they left behind them. 
Where you see he judiciously makes good eating part of our 
constitution, and a little before this, he sets our public enter- 
tainments on a foot with the Roman triumphs and ovations. I 


was at dinner once at Carthagena with thé governor; the ser- 


jeant-major was at table; he had been in England, and enter- 
tained me at dinner tiie with the excellencies of English roast 
beef; he thought it tautology to mention the intrepidity of the 
English, their generosity, and other remarkable virtues; for he 
very justly thought they were all included in roast beef. Were 
I in the ministry, I would endeavor at an act of parliament, 
which should forbid any young gentleman's travelling till he had 
passed his examination in the king’s kitchen, asa lieutenant does 
at the admiralty.” When he had ended, I discharged my trust, 
and Epicurus, on the receipt of the gold, begged I would do him 
the honour to take part of a couple of boiled mullets, and a 
plate of ruffs, which were in their prime in March. He was 
sorry the guinea would not hold out to accompany them with a 
batelio pie, anda pottage sante. ‘The recital of this gentleman's 
inveterate folly, and his inviting me to be a witness how well he 
emploved my friend's charity, put me in mind of pait of the 
eleventh satire of Juvenal. 

But when poor Rutilus spends all his worth, 

In hope- of setting one good dinner forth, 

*Tis downright madness ; tor what greater jest 

Than begging gluttons, or than beggar’s feast. 

Dryden's Translation. 


e. 


: ee 
MANNERS OF THE ENGLISH IN ANCIENT TIMES. 
There were few free schools in England before the Refor- 
mation—youth were generally taught Latin in the monasteries, 
and young woren of fashion had their education at nunneries, 
where they learned needle-work, confectionary, writing, &c. 
The gentry and citizens, had little learning of any kind, and 
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their way of breeding up their children was suitable to the rest 
—they were very severe to their offspring, birch discipline 
being at that time in high repute. Gentlemen of 30 and 40 years 
old were accustomed to stand like mutes and fools, bare-headed 
before their parents, and daughters, grown women, were to stand 
at the cupboard side during the whole time of their proud 
mother’s visit, unless (as the fashion was) leave was desired, 
forsooth, that a cushion should be given them to kneel upon. 
‘The boys (the young-fellows) had their foreheads turned up 
and stiffened with spittle, they were to stand mannerly, the 
toretop ordered as before with one hand at the band-string, 
and ihe other behind. Gentlewomen wore nosegays of a most 
enormous size; they had likewise prodigious fans, not unlike 
that instrument which is used to drive feathers, and in it had 
a handle at least half a yard long; with these the daughters 
were often‘imes corrected, (Sir Edward Coke, lord chief justice 
rode the circuit, with sucha fan, the Earl of Manchester also 
used sucha one). But the besom discipline (as it was called) 
was much more used; fathers and mothers flashed their daugh- 
ters with birch rods when they were perfect women *; at 
Oxford and Cambridge, the rod was frequently used by the 
tutors and deans ; and Dr. Potter of Trinity College whipt 
often his pupils with his sword by his side. Girls of 17 and 
18, ard more, were whipt by their mothers as girls of 17 are 
now at school. Ladies of rank used also to castigate of them- 
selves, their maids of honour, for at that time it was the custom 
of the great to have at least a dozen of young maids from 12 to 
20 to wait onthem, and whenever they did any thing amiss 
their mistress would flug them with large rods of green birch 
till their posteriors were as red as scarlet, and many of those 
damse!s would receive a hundred lashes at one time—some- 
times the eldest of those girls, was ordered by the mistress 
to chastise the young ones before her. 

A French author of repute gives the following account in his 
works of a lady of high birth who used to whip with the birch 
rod her maids of honour, all daughters of poor nobles—six of 
the youngest having been repeatedly found guilty of neglect in 





* Vide the MS. collections of Mr. Aubrey, in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford. 
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performing their duty, tle lady ordered six of the eldest to 
inflict on them the punishment of the rod; in consequence they 
all appeared before her elegantly dressed in white ; their bosoms 
quite bare; the eldest girls had their hair dressed, and wore up 
to their ears enormous nosegays of natural flowers, for in those 
times a ‘vrge nosegay was an indispensible part of the dress of 
a ledy of fashion; each of them held in-their hand a monstrous 
rod of green birch, tied with a white ribbon; at a signal the 
lady made, they seized each on the girl they were to whip, and 
for halfan hour thy flogged them like so many enraged school. 
mistresses—the lady all the time was sitting in a large char, 
fuening herself, her head sunk in a nosegay, almost as large as 
acommon broom, and encouraging the girls to whip the culprits 
as hard as they could: when she thought they had enough she 
made a sign to give over, and every one of them retired mak- 
ing alow curtsey to the lady—one of them, however, a girl of 
sixteen, was kept for not acquitting herself to the satisfaction of 
the lady, who ordered a birch broom to be brought, and having 
made a tremendous rod out of it, she made the girl lean on a 
table, and flogged her unmercifully for a quarter of an hour, 


~—— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE THEATRICAL INQUISITOR, 
SiR, 

Itis acommon figure of speech, that poison is often contained 
in sweet viands, that snakes lurk beneath tempting herbage, and 
canker-worms. within fragrant flowers; which expressions, 
divested of their metaphorical garb, mean no more than that 
seeming blessings are often real evils. Of the truth-of this I] am, 
alas! a melancholy instance; for 1 am a most miserable being, 
although Iam married to the most agreeable woman in the 
world!!! 

You must know, Mr. Editor, that, finding myself at the age 
of thirty possessed of a good fortune, and a_ prosperous trade, 
I resolved to marry ; and as beauty was not, in my eye,- the 
sole quality requisite in a wife, it was natural that I should 
turn my thoughts towards a young lady in the neighbourhood, 
who was styled by every one “the most agreeable girl in the 
world.” Accordingly I soon found means of -being introduced 
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to her, and she appeared to me deserving of the name she had 
> 
acquired. To be sure she was not absolutely handsome, and 


- her person was more attractive than finely formed; but then 


the graces she exhibited in the dance, the skill which she dis- 
played in performing her part in the concert, and, above all, the 
unassuming sweetness and readiness with which she consented to 
exert her accomplishments forthe amusement not only of her 
friends, but of strangers, made her soon a divinity in my eyes. 
«What a complying, obedient wife,” said I to myself ‘ would 
this sweet-tempered, obliging creature make!” and soon 
after 1 thought myself the most honoured, as well as the most 


- happy, of men, when IT found myself the accepted lover of the 


Fi RE ea DN 


most agreeable girl in the world. 

Our courtship was not a long one; the settlements were soon 
drawu up, and I trust they were liberal ones; for though my 
wife had no fortune, I could not help providing handsomely for 
a woman so notoriously charming, and who had done me the 
honour of choosing me for a husband. The wedding-day 
arrived, we were married in the town where she lived, and the 
bells rung out such a peal! The next morning the ringers came 
to be paid: I gavethem what I thought a sufficient reward ; 
but they were not satisfied, forsooth; and while I was debating 
the matter with them, out came my bride, and in a voice very 
charming to the ringers I dare say, but not quite so welcome 
to me, desired me to pay the poor men twelve guineas for their 
fatigue, and wondered I could be so hard-hearted as to grudge 
paying the obliging men, who had done so much in honour of 
our wedding. I could have told her, that the obliging men, 


went through as much fatigue very often for ne extra pay at 


all,.and merely for their own amusement; but how could I 
mortify so grateful and tender-hearted a creature? I paid the 
money, and had the consolation of thinking that even the ringers 
who went away calling down blessings on the kind lady’s head, 
would be convinced I was married to the most agreeable woman 
in the world. That day, the next day, and indeed every day 
for six weeks after, letters of congratulation and wedding pre- 
sents poured in upon us from all quarters. 1 was almost ruined 


in postage and porterage; besides, as my wife could not bear 
VoL, IT. ; L 
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to be under peeuniary obligations to any one, for every 
present bestowed on us she entreated me to make a return; and 
though some of the gifts saved us the expence of bo ving plate, 
&e. &e. yet as those we bestowed were more costly than thove 
we received, the generosity of our friends was more expensive 
to is than their neg'ect would have been. But what then? 
my wife kept up the character she had so long enjoved, and | 
was pointed out as the husband of the most agreeable woman in 
the world. It is necessary to observe, that onr visitors were 
still more numerous than either our congratulatory corres- 
pondents or our wedding presents; parties were formed in 
honour of our nus tials, and my wife consequently gave parties 
inreturn, The firstthree months after marriage, a time usually 
spent by newly married people in the almost uninterrupted enjoy 
ment of each other's society, was spent by us in a constant 
succession of balls, concerts, dinners, and routs. ‘* Well, there 
will be an end tothis in time,” said I to myself, ‘at least I 
hope so; for if not, it matters very littleto me that IT am = mar- 
ried to the most agreeable woman in the world, as I enjoy so 
little of her company.” But, alas! week succeeded to week, 
month to month, and saw us still going on in the same engage- 
ments. “Do you think, Mr. Pliant,” says one, ‘ we can 
suffer you to monopolize the most agreeable woman in theworld ?” 
“Well next to your wife, you are the best creature living,” 
cries another; ‘ if is so good in you to let your wife sing to 
amuse her friends as she used before she was married: I wish 
all husbands were like you, Mr. Pliant.” So, between expo:- 
tulation and flattery, matters went on as usual, and all I got 
for my acquiescence was the assurance that I was the second 
in goodness only to my wife. But at length I grew tired of 
leading a life so contrary to all the expectations I had formed 
to myself on becoming a husband, and I ventured to insist, in 
a tone rather too firm to be withstood, on my wife’s refusing 
a ball, a concert, and a rout, to which: with other parties, she 
was invited in one week. It was not possible for the sweetest 
tempered, most obliging, and most agreeable woman in the 


world to put herself in a passion, and oppose the peremptory 
decision of her husband; but then it was also impossible for 
her not to shew, by going without her dinner, erying till her 
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features were scarce recognizable, sighing as if her hea:t were 
breaking, and sitting for hours in gloomy sileuce, her deep sense 
of the hardship of her fate, in being married to a hard-hearted 
tyrant, whe had dared, after beng twelve months a husband 
for the firsi time to have a will of his own. 

At first I took no notice of this melancholy change in the 
appearance and manners of my wife, though I could not help 
wondering to myself how the most agreeable woman in the 
world could be so disagreeable; but, at last, my resolution 
begai to fail me, and, unable any longer to witness her misery 
without expressing my sense of it, I approached her tenderly 
and ventured to throw my arms around her waist; but spring- 
ing fron me indignantly, “ Brute!” she exclaimed, ‘dare not 
to touch her whom your cruelty has made wretched!’ Judge, 
Mr. Editor, of my astonishment! The most agreeable woman 
in the world calling names! However, so used had I been to 
consider her ‘infallible, that 1 began seriously to consider 
whether T was not the brute she called me; and IT was on the 
point of saving, “My dear Patty, I am a brute—I own my 
fanit, and will amend it,” when a rap at the door, an- 
nouncing the arrival of visitors, restored me to my dignity, 
and Mrs. Pliant to her pathetic silence. ‘‘ But my dear, surely,” 
eried T, ‘ you had better retire and wash your eyes with a little 





rose-water.” “No,” she replied, ‘1 care not who sees or 
knows my misery. O what a tyrannical! husband Tam ned to!” 
‘Bless me,” thought I, ‘ what a bad man I am without know- 
ing it! and what will our visitors think of me for afflicting m 
this manner the most agreeable woman in the world 7’ Well in 
came the three ladies who had invited my wife to the forbidden 
ball, concert, and rout, and, seeing her in tears, they enquire] 


what the dear creature ailed, while I sat like a. criminal tre b- 
ling in my chair, awaiting my wife’s answer. At first, ‘So 


sorry !—so unhappy !—my husband!” was all she cowid arti- 


culate. “Your husband!” exclaimed one of the ladies, ‘* what 
has he done?” “Done!” faultered out my agreeable wife, “O! 


he is—I have discovered——” * Discovered !—good gracious ! 
my dear, how you alarm us !—no intrigue, I hope?’ ** Oh, no! 


worse, much worse!” The ladies started, and indeed so did J 
L2 
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to find that, in my wife's estimation, refusing to let her go out 
every night in the week was a more heinous crime than a breach 
of my nuptial vow, At last, after | had undergone a_ most 
inquisitorial look from each of the ladies, my wife condescended 
to inform her friends she had discovered me to be a tyrant !— 
that [ had dictated the refusal she had sent to their cards of 
invitation, and peremptorily forbidden her to accept them. | 
saw the friendly ladies were disappointed, and that an “O, is 
that all?” trembled on their lips; but they were too faithful 
to the rights of their sex to treat as a venial fault in -me so 
serious a crime against the privileges of a wife; and “Othe 
wretch!” was their flattering exclamation. ‘* We came hither,” 
said one of them, ‘to know the reason of your refusing to 
come to our parties; but now I find what it is, I am resolwed 
not to take a refusal.” ‘*So am I,” and “So am I,” said the 
others. Here was a situation! and how my wife’s eyes sparkled, 
through her tears, at the hopes she began to entertain of her 
friends gaining the victory for which she had not dared to contend! 

While I had the mortification of feeling a something about 
my heart that told me her hopes would not be vain, ‘* Upon 
my word, Mr. Pliant,” cried one of the ladies, “I could not 
have thought it of you. Not let your wife come to my concert! 
but indeed she must not disappoint me; for 1 depend on her 
and have set her down for three songs, a duo, and two glees.” 
“‘ Very reasonable, indeed, madam; and without consulting her 
I suppose?” replied I. ‘*O yes,” returned the lady; “1 know 
she is so obliging, that she will do any thing that is asked of 
her——” ‘‘ Except stay at home to oblige her husband,” was 
my answer; and for a moment it silenced my opponents ; but 
at length another began: ‘ Well, Mr. Pliant, if you object, to 


' your wife’s coming to my friend’s concert, you must, and shall 


let her come to my ball; I shall have areal party, and no one 
dances so well as Mrs. Pliant, and I positively cannot do without 
her.” ‘*Nor can I, madam.” “ Well,” exclaimed the third 
lady, “ you may refuse my friends, if you please, but you shall 
not deny me. Lord—— is to be at my rout, and he declares 
Mrs. Pliant is the most agreeable creature in the world, and that 
no one but your charming wife can play whist well enough to 
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be his partner; so she must come; for I have promised his 
lordship he should meet her.” “A courtier is used to breaking 
promises, madam, and will therefore not be surprised or offended 
at the breaking of your’s.” So far so good ; the coolness and 
firmness of my manners produced a sort of respectful surprise 
in my assailants, and the agreeable countenance of my wife 
was again clouded, presaging a coming storm, when a fourth 
lady was announced, who entered the room ina very jovful 
manner, and running up to Mrs. Pliant, exclaimed “ Joy! joy! 
my dear creature! it is all settled! my, husband has consented, 
the parts are cast, and Iexpect you to a first rehearsal this day 
week!” Iwas thunder-struck at this new opportunity for the 
most agreeable woman in the world to oblige her frends and 
acquaintance, and not a little shocked at the secrecy with which 
this plan for private theatricals had been carried on; owing, I 
suppose, to my wife’s consciousness that her only chance for 
forcing me to let her join in it, would be her having gone too 
farto recede with any decency. But this hope the giddy 
delight of her friend put a stop to ; for, in the exertion of autho- 
rity T was then making, it was not likely I should allow her to 
figure away as an actress, especially as I think with the man 
in the play, that “a private actress-is a public character.” 
** What is all this?” cried I, as soon as a feeling very like anger 
would give me leave to speak ; “all settled! parts cast! expect 
youto a private rehearsal!’ «La, Mr. Pliant, you are so 
odd!” replied the lady manager; “do you not know Mrs. 
Pliant is a very fine actress, and she is a going to perform in a 
play at my house? I protest your looks have frightened the 
dear creature out of her wits—only look at her!’ I turned, 
and saw, with no little emotion, that my wife had an hysteric 
ready primed, and fit to go off at the word of command; but I 
went on, notwithstanding, as follows: ‘On one condition, 
madam, I will let Mrs. Pliant play a part is your private thea- 
tricals, and on no other, and that is, that you will be so 
good as to teach her to perform, what she is totally igno- 
rant of, the part of a good wife.” ©, Mr. Editor, that you had 
but seen the countenances of the ladies! and O that you had 
heard no, I am glad vou did not hear the screams of Mrs. 
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Plant: for, as 1 expected, she went into a frightful hysferic, 
was carried to bed, a physician was sent for, and, inthe midst of 
my terror and anxiety, her kind friends assured me it was very 
probable she would break a blood vessel, and that then I should 
have the comfort of knowing I had killed the most agreeable 
woman in the world. But, to be brief, after a day or two of 
relapses and langor, while T was all penitence for my fault, and 
full of promises never to offend again, Mrs. Pliant recovered, 
and you may guess what followed ;—my prohibition was taken 
off, and she danced, sung, played whist, and acted, while I, by 
my late impotent attempt at absolute power, had the mortification 
of knowing I had forfeited my only consolation, that of being 
styled, next to my uwefz, the best creature in the world. My 
spint was broken by this fruitless struggle, and 1 have never 
rebelled since, nor been so pre; osterous as to expect the most 
agreeable woman inthe world to stay at home, even one evening 
m the week, quietly with ine; but a few weeks avo the death of 
her grandmot! er made it imroper for her to go out, or see 
eompany, for a few days at least, and you wi'l easily guess that 
J welcomed that opportunity for “omestic quiet and enjoyment, 
and that, notwithstanding my respect for the old lady, with me 
the house was not a house ef mourning. 

But, alas! how was I disappointed! my wife, as soon as she 
had ceased crying, began yawning; the lively repartee, the 
winning smile, the animated countenance that I had. so often 
adinired in society, were no more ; but, listless, unemployed, and 
discontented, she wandered about the house looking like the 
ghost of dissipation; and bad she not had recourse to a cireulat- 
ing library, [ verily believe she would have died of ennui, before 
the term of her imprisonment, as she called it, was expired. 

Though Tionged to hear her, propriety forbade me to ask her 
to sing, as so neara relation was so recently dead ;. but one day 
I overheard her practising her voice with a degree of energy, and 


singing her hest songs with sueh perseverance, that I concluded 
there would be no harm in my requesting a song from her that 
evening. Accordingly, transported with the pleasure that 
awaited me, as I thought, I requested her to sing me the Italian 
air [ had over-fieard in the morning given in so fine a style, and 
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her answer was, she was not invoice. This excuse I wou'd not 
admit, as my ears had convinced me of its fallacy; then she had 
over practised in the mornisg against a concert that she was to 
be at the next week, and she dared not sing any more that day; 
with this reason [ was obliged to be satisfied, and I expected to 
drag ona yawning, joyless evening, with the most agreeable 
woman in the world, when visitors were announced. Away 
went the novel Mrs. Pliant was gaping over, away went the 
vapours, the dull eve, the pale cheek, and Mrs. Pliant was fier- 
self again: nay, more, the over practice of the morning was 


‘forgotten, and the want ef voice, and she sung untired till 


‘past twelve o'clock” warned the visitors to retire; but mot 
till they complimented me Gn having the most obliging creature 
for my wife, one who was so accommodating and eager to give 
pleasare, that she did not mind trouble, and would sing when- 
ever she was asked. I blushed, if my wife did not. 

I am aware, sir, that when a man once begins a narrative of his 
distresses, his friends have every taing to apprehend from his 
perseverance: I long to impart the sequel of my complaint, but 
tear [ have already exceeded the limits which ought to be de- 
voted tu one correspondent. If you will favour me by inserting 
this epistle, I can promise that another of equal length wilt 
contain all the complaints of your constant reader and humble 
servant. PAUL PLIANr. 

«lugust 16. 

an 
MUCH ANO ABOUT NOTHING; or the CLECUMSTANTIAL 
NARRATIVE. 
Sir, 

Of all the companions which chance or misfortune may throw 
in your Way, an insipid tedious narrator is one of the most dis- 
gusting and disagreeable. Can any situation be more deplor- 
able than that of being condemned to hearken to a wire-drawe 
stupid tale of an hour's duration, which might have been cir. 
cumstantially related in half adozen seconds. These circum- 
jocutary narrators are far from being uncommon characters ; 
they are frequently found in the politest circles, as well <s among 
the less elevated ranks of society; and the watering places par: 
ticularly abound with them. 
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Sir Richard D—— stands foremost in the list of these in- 
genious word-spinners. That he is entitled to such pre-eminence 
is sufficiently apparent, from the following specimen of his 
wonderf il abilities in’ making long stories of short materials 
His narrative was literally as follows: 

Having no great opinion of the honesty and fidelity of servants 
it is my constant practice to go to market to lay in provisions 
for the family. I rise generally about nine o'clock, according 
to our mensuration of time at the St. James's end of the town; 
but, by the city clocks, time takes the lead! of us almost a quarter 
ofan hour. Yesterday, indeed, I did not take leave of my bed 
till within five minutes of ter—I beg your pardon, sir, (as T 
would wish to be accurate) it wanted exactly five minutes and 
a quarter of that hour by my watch, which is daily regulated by 


the clock at the Horse Guards. My repose had been interrupted. 


in the night by a violent caterwauling, or T should have made 
my appearance fifty-fve—(I beg your pardon, sir,}— fifty-four 
minutes and a half sooncr. My Tom cat, Tippoo, as arrant a 
rake as any in the parish, had made an assignation with lady 
Betty Brown’s tortoise-shell Phebe, and the place of rendezvous 
was about twenty-seven inches from my chamber widow—I 
believe it might, indeed, be about twenty-seven inches and three 
quarters—I cannot absolutely swear to the distance within a 
hair’s breadth, but I would venture a considerable bet that it 
was not half an inch over or under—But, not to interrupt my 
story, damn the cats. . Well, as I told you before, I rose about 
five minutes and a quarter before ten, in order, as I have already 


observed, to go to market, to guard against the machinations of 


servants, butchers, fishmongers, and poulterers —for they are all 
thieves, if their manceuvres are not minutely watched. But, as 
I never quit my mansion till after breakfast, I] ordered it to be 
served without delay. Breakfast is a meal that I am particu- 
larly fond of, and seldom sit down to without an appetite: my 
wife, whom I had the misfortune to lose about half a year ago, 
could not endure breakfast: she sometimes made shift to get 
a dish of chocolate down, and half a rusk, about two o’clock. 
That was indeed her breakfast, as she thereby broke her fast. 
She was a very worthy woman; her father was kuight of the 
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shire for B——-—, and her mother was one of the co-heiresses 

of the great M——n. But, not to wander from the subject, tea, | 
coffee, &c. were produced, and I acquitted myself like a man 

not particularly nice in the flavor of my tea; common souchong 

is said to be more salutary to the constitution, than that which 

has the tremendous name of gunpewder. TI like souchong, 

indeed, for another reason, it is cheaper. I drink out of a cup 

that is about two inches and a half diameter, and nearly as much 

in depth, and always have it five times filled: upon the whole 

I suppose I swallow about a pint of the China beverage every 

morning, accompanied with, at least, half a pound of the usual 

greasy articles which compose the repast of the morning. Sugar 

is a very expensive ingredient in the morning’s meal: the price 

of that now almost necessary of life is enormous. Some unfair 

practices, or monopolies, must occasion so rapid an advance in 

the present value of that commodity, which ought to be detected 

and prevented, by the vigilent eye and nervous arm of govern- 

ment: but, to make short of my story, I shall relate to you the 

particulars of my management when I perambulated the market 

yesterday morning. Having finished my breakfast, as before 

related, I ordered my servant Robert to bring me my great 

coat, as there appeared to be a little moisture in the air. 
Robert has been several years in my service: I allow him two 

liveries a year, besides an undress suit, bouts, and a pair of 
leather breeches—I give him twenty guineas a year wages. He 

is a very active fellow, andthe thirteenth son of «a shoemaker 

who is a tenant of mine inthe country: the young dog is rather 

too fond of the wenches, and the justices have made him pay 

smartly for it two or three times; in other respects he behaves 

telerably well.—* Robert,” said I, “help me on with my great 

coat.” “Yes, sir,’’ replied Robert, and the business was per- 

formed accordingly. That great coat, which I thought a very 

proper covering for so suspicious a morning is made of a pecu- 

liar kind of cloth which the heaviest and most persevering rain 
can never penetrate: I bought the cloth of Mr. Fleece, the 
woollen draper, and gave him four pounds sixteen shillings 

and six-pence for it: I paid him four guineas in gold, three 
half-crown pieces, four shillings, and two six-pences—one of 


the six-pences I remember, had got a crack in it, The tailor 
Von, mt, M 
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who fashioned and made the garment, wasa military operator, 
aud clothed several of his majesty’s regiments: he married a 
young lady, who was said to be accomplished, but an old 
gentleman found means to interrupt their happiness. As a 
tailor, the husband has great merit, as a husband, I knew 


nothing of his abilities. Passing along Pall-Mall, at a little 


distance from St. James’s Square, [happened to meet with my 
old acquaintance General Mortar: he asked me how I did, and 
whither [ was going in such apparent haste. 1 told him that T 
was perfectly well, and [ was going to market ; hinting to him 
my suspicions of collusion among servants and provision 
mongers. Ithen gavehim the history of my gréat coat, as 
above related, which I need not now repeat, and acquainted 
him fully with my reason for having it on at that time. The 
general complimented me on my prudence, and immediately 
took his leave, thongh I told him I had business of importance 
to communicate to him. General Mortar marched up to the 


- Haymarket, and turned short when he came to the street where 


the tennis-court is situated. The duke of York was remark- 
ably fond of tennis, before his late connection at Berlin: I 
wonder whether it is a fashionable game in that city. But, as 
I detest proloxity, I shall continue to proceed straight forward 
with my tale. 

But you, Mr. Editor, I am afraid are as tired as the Baronet’: 
auditor, and I shall, therefore, leave the rest of his speech to 
future opportunity. 7 Fy. 


————— - 
RUSSIAN GAMING ANECDOTE. 


The grand Chancellor Ostermann, * was so well served 
abroad, as to get intelligence of a scheme formed at the court 
of Versailles to send over an insinuating elegant gamester to 
attack the Duke of Biron on his weak side (a violent rage for 
play), and by that means to render him probably more tractable 
on some point they wanted to gain, when less overflowing with 
ready money than he generally was. 

To communicate this information, the chancellor called on 
the haughty duke, then all powerful, and suspected he was at 


* Who was chancellor during the reign of Empress Anne. 
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home, though declared abroad by his porter. This real, or sup- 
posed affront, the chancellor took a most humorous mode of 
revenging, which was wrapping himself up in flannels, as if 
attacked with a violent fit of the gout, to which he was subject, 
and then writing a note to the Empress Aune, to inform her 
majesty he had something of moment to communicate, but was 
unfortunately unable to move from his couch with his ordixary 
complaint. 

This produced the very visit he expected ; and the duke was 
announced as coming to speak with him from the sovereign. 
Ostermann received his visitor extended on a sopha, wrapped up 
likea mummy in flannel, and p:etended to be unable, from pain, 
to utter any thing but the usual involuntary exclamations of a 
man in violent sufferings. When he had made the duke sit in 
eager curiosity to hear his secret long enough to be revenged on 
him for the supposed refusal at his door, lhe seemed to articulate 
with great difficulty, that the French were sending over a game- 
ster, and then stopped again with excess of pain. The duke, 
on hearing the mountain thus delivered of a mouse, and being 
unable to draw any thing further from the gouty chancellor, 
went off in a pet, probably thinking it a joke on his prevailing 
passion for gaming, and informed the empress that Count Oster- 
mann had nothing to reveal, but was delirious with a severe fit 
of the gout. Here the matter. rested, and was forgot by the 
duke. 

Some months after the political gamester actually arrived, 
under the form of an elegant, easy, dissipated marquis, with a 
large credit on a house of the English factory; he presently 
insinuated himself into the good graces of the duke, ‘and had 
cleared him and his party of their superfluous cash; when the 
chancellor, thinking the lesson sufficient, dispatched a courier 
to Moscow, to bring down post a midshipman, absent on leave 
from the fleet, named Cruckoff, whom he was assured to be 
inferior to none in Europe, either in the necessary manipulation 
of the cards, or knowledge of the game of Quinze, then the fashion- 
able court play, and at which the marquis had won all the money ; 
one preliminary measure was, however, necessary to the scheme 
of getting back the money of the duke and the other noblemen, 
which was, to get the midshipman made an officer of the guards, 
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to entitle him to play at court; this Ostermann did, by soliciting 
it for him under the title of a relation, a favor immediately con- 
ferred .by Anne, left entirely ignorant of the plot. The new 
ensign began to lose freely sall sums, like a wealthy novice 
elated with the honor of playing at court, and at last drew the 
attention of the marquis, as a pigeon worth plucking. After 
some evenings, forcing him with high play, two-thirds of all his 
former gains were carried off by the pigeon; who was then 
marked ont as an object worthy of condign punishment by the 
nettled Frenchman, and a monstrous stake. was proposed, which 
the marquis certainly made himself sure of gaining, by some 
master-piece of shuffling art, reserved for the coup de grace; 
but probably it never eutered into the marquis’s head, or calcu- 
lation, that a Muscovite pigeon could swallow a card he had 
drawn too much, as he actually did, with some sweetmeats taken 
trom an adjoining table, and left just fifteen in hand, the same 
number the Frenchman’s art had procured to himself likewise, 
and on which he betted not only all his former winnings, but 
to the amount of his credit with his banker, in perfect security 
of gaining; but he had forgot an essential circumstance in case 
of equality, that the Russian yas firstin hand, which determined 
the matter in his favour, and the laugh was turned on the unfor- 
tunate Frenchman. 

The chancellor by this means being in possession of the gains 
and credit of the amiable gamester, waited once more on the 
duke, to finish the conversation which the gout had prevented 
him concluding on his graces’s first visit, and told him that he 
was then anxious to put him in his guard against a gamester 
whom the court of France was sending to fleece. him, and had 
it not been for the impatience of his highness on that occasion, 
and the abrupt manner in which he left him, he might have saved 


his money. 


The duke, quite outragequs at the trick played him by the 
marquis, talked of having him arrested as a cheat; but 
the chancellor, taking a bag from under his cloak, added coolly, 
that he had taken a more effectual method to punish him in kind ; 
returned the duke both his own and his friend’s money, only 
airily begging him, in future, not to be so impatient when gouty 
nen had secrets to discover. 
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The rest of the spoil made the fortune of the successful officer, 
with an injunction never to lift a card again, if he wished to 
spend his days out of Siberia where people would run less risk 
from his address. : 

It has since. become a sort of proverb among the Russian 
black legs, that such a one plays like a midshipman, if fortune 
favors him a little too much. 


——=fP>-_ 


FIDELITY OF A DOG. 


In a village situated between Caen and Vire, on the borders 
of a district called the Grove, there dwelt a peasant of a surly 
untoward temper, who frequently beat and abused his wife, inso- 
much that the neighbours were sometimes obiiged, by her out- 
cries, to interpose, in order to prevent farther mischief. Being 
at length weary of living with one whom he always hated, he 
resolved to get rid of her. He pretended to be reconciled, 
altered his behaviour, and on holidays invited her to walk out 
with him in the fields for pleasure and recreation. One stummer 
evening, after a very hot day, he carried her to cool and repose 
herself on the borders of a spring, in a place very shady and 
solitary. He pretended to be very thirsty. The clearness of 
the water tempted them to drink. He laid himself down all 
along upon his belly, and swilled large draughts of it, highly 
commending the sweetness of the water, and urging her to 
refresh herself in like manner. She believed him, and followed 
his example. As soon as he saw her in that posture, he threw 


himself upon her, and plunged her head into the water, in order 


to drown her.. She struggled hard for her life, but could not 
have prevailed, but for the assistance of a dog, who used to 
follow, and was fond of her, and never left her. He imme- - 
diately flew at the husband, and seized him by the throat, made 
him let gohis hold, and saved the life of his mistress. 


———=fP—— 


| THE BITER BIT. 

During the second encampmet which the English forces 
nade in Bojapore, in the East Indies, one of the officers had a 
horse stolen from him, but missing the road before he got clear 
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of the tents, the thief was detected aud brought back. The 
gentleman, highly pleased at recovering his horse, and much 
surprised at the dexterity of the fellow that carried him off, 
amidst seven or eight fices (grooms) sleeping around him, was 
more inclined to admire his address and expertness, than to 
punish him. 





Next morning, his resentment having subsided, his curiosity 
rose in proportion; he therefore ordered the fellow to be brought 


before him, and demanded by what contrivance he had effected : 


his design. The fellow replied, he could not well tell his honor, 
but that if he pleased, he would shew him. ‘‘ Well then (said 
the officer), since you are so bad at description, we will see Sow 
you did it.’ Being arrived at the pickets, the fellow crept 
softly under the horse’s belly: ‘‘ Now, sir, (says he), pray take 
notice, this is the manner I crawled over the fices; the next 
was to loosen the ropes behind, which] did thus. I then clapped 
a halter, observe, sir, if you please, over his neck thus.” ‘* Vastly 
clever, by Jove,” exclaimed ‘the officer, laughing and rubbing 
bis hands. ‘In this manner (continued the fellow), I jumped 
upon his back, and when once] am mouuted, I g ve any one 
leave to catch me if they can.” In saying which, he gave the 
horse a kick, and though almost suirounded by troops, &c. 
pushed him through the gaping crowd, put him to his full speed, 
and carried him clear off. 


— 
ALLITERATION. 


Alliteration very early made its appearance in English poe- 
try. I have seen an old piece where J was intended to supply 
the place of rhyme: the terminations of each lines were differ- 
ent; and there were inevery one, three or four words which 
begun with the same letter. This I suppose was thought a 
beauty. Shakespeare in several places burlesques the im- 
proper use of alliteration with great pleasantry. Jt was much 
in request in the days of Thomson, his 





Floor, faithless to the fuddled foot, 
is scarce less ridicflous than Shakspeare’s 


Bravely broach’d his bloody boiling breast. 
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I believe wherever it is perceived, it disgusts. There is 
something very ridiculous in the pains of an author, when he 
is searching for a set of words beginning with the same letter: 
this surely argues a “Jack of matter.” A man who has things 
in his head, is never curious about words unless it be those 
which express his meaning quickest and clearest. I would have 
viven something to have seen the paper upon which Smollet 
first sketched the titles of someof his novels. I dare say it 
cost him as much to fix upon the name Roderick Random, as 
to write some of the best parts in that sprightly and entertaining 
performance. Robert and Richard were common, Roger and 
Ralph were vulgar—there was a necessity for a sounding 
uncominon name, and beginning with an R; at least by a lucky 
chance Roderick occurred, and Roderick it is. Do you 
think me fanciful? ¥ call upon Peregrine Pickle, and Ferdinand 
Fathom to prove the contrary. 

If we laugh at the bard-sought-for alliteration of the poet 
and historian, mav we not laugh a little louder at that of the 
comic dramatist? Can any language be less that of nature or 
common conversation, than strings of words beginning with an 
M or N? And yet this has been done by one who “ paints the 
manners living as they rise.” It is surprising that so sprightly 
a genius as Foote, could submit to the drudgery of consulting 
his spelling-book for words proper to be paired; my three 
ppp’s put me in mind ofa letter in the student, in which p is 
predominant; it is highly humourous and well worth your 
perusing. | 

Will vou give me leave to make an ubrupt transition from 
alliteration to literation, and pardon me also for coining? 

The Germans in pronouncing English, and writing it too, 
if they have not studied the language, almost constantly change 
b into p, d into f¢, g (hard) into k, v into f, and the reverse. 
This peculiarity of theirs, | find, upon recollection, is not con 
fined to English. Inthe burletta of La buona Figliola, the 
author makes his German character to say trompetti and tam 
purri; nay they serve their own language the same, as I have 
observed from their pronunciation of proper names of cities, Kc. 
it seems difficult to account for this, but perhaps not. more so 
than for the trick of the French in giving an aspirate to those 
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English words in which there is none, and omitting it where it 
should be used. I once saw a Frenchman much surprised, 
(not disconcerted) at a general laugh when he was comparing 
our country women with his; an unlucky. misplaced aspirate 
was all the cause—‘‘ The English ladies,” says he, ‘are so 


' plain, but the French ladies are so airy.” L. 


— new 
SUPERSTITION. 

Though superstition is pretty well laughed away, yet there 
are some points in which we can never get the better of it. The 
wedding-ring in coffee grounds, the cotlin in the candle, the 
stranger in the fire, are marked by none but vulgar and foolish 
eyes. You see salt spilt, hear death watches, owls hoot, dogs 
howl, and despise the omen, you are aboveit.’ But yet let me ask 
you, an enlightened philosopher, whether you are above choice 
of seats at whist? Whether you have not really believed that 
your chance for winning was much bettered by taking the for- 
tunate chairs, and of course obliging your adversaries to sit not 
in those of the scornful, but, of the losers?) When you quit the 
game ona run of.ill luck, what is it but declaring your belief 
that the gaines already played, have some influence upon those 
which are to come? 

Each ticket in a lottery has an equal chance—do you think 
so. Number 1000 got the great prize in the last lottery—now, 
confess honestly, that you feel something within that tells you, 
the same number can never win the great prize again—you 
would prefer every other number to it—and yet reason says, 
that all the tickets have an equal probability of success. In 
these instances and many others, superstition, even in cultivated 
aninds, will be always more than a match for truth. 

A gentleman coming a passenger in a vessel from the West 
Indies finding it more inconvenient to be shaved than to wear his 
beard, chose the latter—but he was not suffered to have his 
choice long—it was the unanimous opinion of the sailors, and 
indeed of the captain as well, that there was not the least pro- 
bability of a wind as long as this ominous beard was suffered to 
grow. They petitioned—they remonstrated, and at last pre- 
pared to cut the fatal hairs by violence. Now, as there is no 
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operation at which it is so much the patient's interest to con- 
sent, as that of the barber—the geutleman quietly submitted, 
nor could the wind resist the potent spell, which instantly filled 
all their sails, and “ wafted them merrily away.” 

You see we have only got rid of general superstition, we still 
retain that which belongs to our particular profession or pursuits. 
—_— 

MR. EDITOR. 

By your means I desire to inform the world, that Elizabeth 
Balance, of the parish of St. Margaret’s,; Westminster, spinster, 
with a fortune of 49007. and no more, has lately (to the great 
surprise of every body) been so imprudent as to refuse the visits 
of Timothy Shallow, of the county of Essex, Esq. and one of 


his Majesty’s justices of the Quorum, with an estate of 20007. | 


per annum, though in pity to her ignorance, he was so kind as 
to let her know, how much she ought to think herself obliged 
for his addresses, since he must be a considerable loser by 
making her his wife: as a proof of which, he left the bachelor’s 
estimate of the expences of a married life for her serious perusal. 
But, notwithstanding, this lady has farther the indiscretion to 
declare, that she shall regard the good sense, probity, and affec- 
tion ofaman, beyond all considerations of wealth, whenever she 
chooses a companion for life; though; in the present case, she 
should not think herself at alla gainer. The reason for this her 
extraordinary conduct and resolution, she has given under her 
own hand, at the entreaty of her friends. 
The Spinster’s Estimate, or the Calculations of Mrs. Elizabeth Balance, with 
her Observations on the Buchelor’s Estimate. 

| My waenied is just 40002. which being placed on goed secu- 
rities, at 5 per cent. brings me in, with very little trouble, clearly 
200/. per annum. | 

1 board with a female relation, who is blest with a gs. d. 
large estate, and lives in a pleasant country, in the 


© widst of an agreeable neighbourhood, from which in 


winter she removes to her house in London: though 
she made me an offer ofiny board, yet, being unwilling 


) to he under such an obligation, [pay heryeatly .. 73500 


My clothes, linen and wailing, one year with ano- 
ther, cost me . . Se Se a oe eo a 
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For three years past, (since the death of a favorite £ s.d, 

maid, who was brought up with me), my cousin rather 

chooses her servants should give me the little attend- 

ance I want, than that I should take another; so that 

30/. per annum, which her board and wages came to, 

might have been saved ; but I have beenat the expence | 

of learning the French language, and have collected a 

few books both in that and the English tongue, in the 

choice of which, I have been directed by some ingenius 

men of my acquaintance. For these purposes, | allot 

207. per annum, which, with 5/. a year in gratifications 

to the servants of my cousin’s family, and others, for 

their extraordinary trouble, makes yearly ...... 25 0 0 
My expences in London at plays, &c. never amount 

to more than 20/7. per annum. I sometimes play at 

vingtun, but low, and as often win as lose; but if the 

latter, its comprised within the said sam, ....... 20 0 0 
The greatest part of the remaining 40/. I lay by, as 

a reserve, in case of sickness, or any other accident. 

The rest I bestow upon the poor; and how inconsider- 

able soever it may be thought by some, I assure you, 

as the world now goes, I pass for a very charitable 

MU NS OTR, «5 nc i eR EKO 40 06 


200 0 0 

Thus I dispose of the income of my own fortune ; and what 

I should gain or lose by marrying the squire, (according to the 
estimator’s way of thinking), will best be seen, by considering, 


how in such a case his revenue would he laid out, and how — 


much thereof would come to my share. 1 must premise, that 
my fortune was intended to pay offa mortgage, made on the 
estate, since he came of age: so there would be no addition 
thereby to his 2000/. per annum. 


The unavoidable Expences of Timothy Shallow, Esq. 
Imprimis, Deductions for taxes, parish and county £ s.d. 
ON ee eee eee eee 
For housekeeping, atleast ............-.-. 96000 
For his own clothes, I will venture to put down no 
ciiun tient LRREE CEU CEE EEE 
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A coach and horses, with the wages of coachman 

and footman, and their liveries, cannot be less than 320 0 0 
A gardener, and other servant’s wages, must be . . 60 0 0 
Hounds, setting dogs, horses, &c. with allowance for 

horses lost and hurt, bets at races, and other incident 

charges 26 0 ee ee eee eee ee ee te tee es 12000 
Ale, wine, brandy, pipes and tobacco ...,... 8000 
Expences at an ale-house, in private conference with 

the landlord, the barber, and the exciseman ..... 40 0 0 
Journies to London to get rid of a wife, and expences 

ee ee ee ee ee a 


Books, pens, ink and paper, ........... . 000 0 0 
Apothecary and surgeon after drinking-bouts, and 
hunting NE sia. hes ab Se as de kM ccee MOS 


For a steward, to perform the drudgery of receiving 
and paying money... 2s eee ee ene cee - 12000 


| 2000 0 0 

I purposely omit the constant charges for repairs, loss by 
tenants, clubs, elections, trespasses, quarrels, law suits, raking, 
and its consequences ; for the uncertainty, not of the expence, 
but the amount of it. As these last particulars seldom come 
into a gentleman’s calculation of vearly disbursements, they 
commonly bring a debt upon the estate, which I am afraid my 
expences, how low and reasonable soever, must have increased, 
unless some of the other articles (which I could not expect) 
might have been abridged. 

In the above, I cannot see any one article purely upon my 
own account. ‘Though, perhaps, the coach will be charged to 
me; for, indeed, that is a grievance most complained of, and 
the first superfluity a husband usually lays aside. But, as J 
have the use of one at present, as often as I please, I cannot 





possibly set that down'as an advantage accruing to me by the 


match. 


It will be objected, that these calculations of mine only suit 
some few persons ; -butis the bachelor’s estimate more genera! ? 
His scheme of life, such as it is, is only seen in the Inns of Court, 
or about Chancery Lane. On the contrary, it must be granted, 
that although every woman of ny fortune cannot live exactly in 
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the same manner with me, yet she may, in one, very decent and 
agreeable, without the want of any thing she can with reason 
wish for. As to the computations, I believe there is, at least, 
as much exactness in mine, as his. And, though the occasion 
confines me to the expences of a particular person, yet, T am 
persuaded, whoever considers the management of most hus. 
bands, (in other circumstances of life), will find a very smal! 
proportion appropriated to the wife’s use, But, as to thut 
matter, I am not much disturbed, it being my chief design to 
shew, how happily a woman may live, in a single state, with: 
only 4000/. and of how little benefit, in the views of the bache- 
lor and his advocates, whose souls are wholly fixed on gain, a 
marriage, which the world calls advantageous, is likely to be to 
her. 

It is easy tosee Justice Shallow’s intent was, to depreciate our 
sex, and make the marriage state appear as inconvenient as 
possibly he could. I should not blame him for advising people 
to consider well before they marry, and apprising them, how in that 
condition, their expences must necessarily be increased. It is 
proper every person should be convinced of this, and be pre- 
pared to bear it too, before it comes, (I will not say with patience), 
but with chearfulness. A single man may be maintained for 
little; whereas, a family demands: continual and considerable 
disburséments ; hut then, is there no satisfaction in return for 
this? And what advantage has the wife, whereof the husband 
has not the better share? But this pretty gentleman seems to 
think himself so valuable, that he expects to get the Lord knows 
what with a woman, if ever he condescends to honor her with 
his dear person. I syppose he won't take a farthing less, than 
what he computes he shall expend when married; for why 
should he contribute any thing? But I believe, as low as the 
market runs on our side, it may bea long time before this 
happens; and therefore, in the mean while, I wish him all the 
felicity which his chambers of twenty pounds ten shillings, and 
his bed maker at fifty shillings a year, can give him. 

Thus far Mrs, Balance; and I shall trouble you no more 
than to assure you that I am, 


Sir, yours, &c. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE THEATRICAL INQUISITOR. 
SIR, 
As vou have requested the communications of anecdotes, &e. 
from your correspondents, 1 send you the following extracts 


‘from my common-place book; I know not whether they are 


worthy your acceptance, but should vou think proper to insert 
them, they shall be followed by others, generally relating to the 
drama. Meanwhile, I wish to be considered in no other light 
than that of an humble collector. 


DANGLE, JUN. 
Graus Tin Syuaresoth. slug. 1813. 


THE COLLECT OR.—No. I. 
Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia libant 
Omnia nos. Lucretius. 


DESIGNS FOR SHAKESPEARE, 

The absurdity of employing a foreiguer to decorate plays, 
written in a Janguage he does not well understand, is sufficiently 
evident, from two of Du Gurnier’s designs tor plates to em- 
bellish Shakespeare. Jn his frontispiece, to the Merry Wives 
of Windsor, Falstaff is a moderate sized young man, in a coat, 
waistcoat, aud flowing peruke; and one of the phantoms in 
Macbeth, instead of exhibiting a wirror, holds a common wine 
glass in his hand. Sieevens. — 


PERICLES, 
The prologue to an old comedy called “ The Ilog has lost 
his Pearl,” 1614, exhibits a proof of this play’s uncommoa 


success. ‘The poet, speaking of this piece, says, 
“ 





if it prove so happy as to please, 
We'll say, tis fortunate like Pericles.” 
By fortunate, I understand highly successful. The writer 
can hardly be supposed to have meant that Pericles was popular 


' rather from accident than merit, for that would have been a 


poor eulogy on his own performance. An obscure poet, how- 
ever, in 1652; insinuates that this drama was ill received, or at 
least that it added nothing to the reputation of the author. 

“ But Shakespeare, the plebeian driller, was 

Foundered in his Pericles and mu:t not pass.” 


Malone. 
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LORD NORTH, 

If he was not a very high-minded and provident minister, will 
most certainly be ever regarded as a man of great wit, and of 
good classieal learning. Some of his applications of passages 
from the Latin classics were extremely apposite and comical. 
Toa young friend of his who teld him he was about to part 
with his favourite mare on account of the embarrassment of his 
circumstances, he said, ‘“ Refore vou make up your mind to 
this, consider what your old friend Horace says, 

* Equam memento rebus in arduis 


Servare.” 


TOM BROWN. ‘ 

This whimsical writer asserts, that he knew a naan who had a 
bad memory, and in order to obviate the inconvenience he ex. 
perienced froin this want of faculty, he bought a memorandum 
book, but could neyer remember that he had one. 


CUSTOMS OF TIEFE THEATRE IN THE TIME OF SHAKESPEARE. 


On the roof of the globe and other public theatres, a pole 
was erected to which a flag was affixed. It is supposed that 
the flags were only displaved during the time of exhibition 
(which at that time was in the middle of the day), and always 


taken dowa during Lent. The price of admission into the 


best rooms or boxes, was, it is seid, a shilling, though afterwards 
it appears to have risen to two shillings or a half-a-crown. We 
learn that spectators were admitted on the stage * and that the 
critics and wits of the time usually sat there. Some were 
piaced on the ground ; others sat on stools, of which the price 
was either sixpence or a shilling, according to the commodi- 
ousness of their situation, and they were attended by pages, 
who furnished them with pipes and tobacco which were smoked 
here as well as inother parts of the house. The stage was 
strewed with rushes which was at that time the usual covering of 
floors in England. The stage curtains opened in the middle 
and were drawn backwards and forwards on an iron rod. It 

* Spectators were occasionally admitted on the stage till the middle of 


the last century, and the custom was only abolished at the Opera House 
during the last season, 
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is supposed that our ancient theatres in general, were only 
furnished with curtains, and a single scene composed of tapestry, 


- which appeared to have been sometimes ornamented with ptc- 


tures; and some passages in our old drama incline us to think 
that when tragedies were performed, the stage was bung with 


black. In the early part of Shakespeare's acqtiaintance with the 


theatre, the waut of scenery seems to have been supplied by the 
simple expedient of writing the names of the <iticrent place 
where the scene was laid in the progress of aplay, which were 
disposed in such a manner as to be visible to the wudience 
Gillilan®s Dramatic Mu rir, ' 4. 1. p. 7 
‘BARBER'S COMPANY. 

The following order made at a court of assistauts o: 1%. 
Rarber’s Company on 13th July, 1537, appears in the Miaie 
Books. 

"Yt ysagreed that yfanie bodie weh shall at anie tyme here- 
after happen to be brought to or Tall for the intent to be 
wrought uppon by the anathornistes of or companie, shall 
revyve or come to lyfe agayne, as of late bathe ben sceene, The 
charge aboute the same bodie so revivinge, shall be borne, levied, 
and susteyned by such psn or psons who shall so happen to 
bringe home the bodie. And further shall abide suche order 
or fyne, as this howse shall award.” 

Beauties of England and Woles, vol. 10, p. 41°. 


Scene cone 


ANOTHER SAMPSON. 

The“ Gazette de la Sante,” a French publication, contains the 
following extraordinary particulars of a man named Lemaitre, 
born in Switzerland, but now residing in Chateaudun, aged 89 
years. 

This second Milo carried on his shoulders, in the market- 
place of Chartres, a horse belonging to the heavy cavalry, toa 
considerable distance. Like his rival of Crotona, he checked 
in its career a carriage drawn by two horses, advancing at 2 
smart trot; he drew after him, with one finger, twelve grena- 
diers, one holding the other by a handkerchief, and remained 
immeveable, notwithstanding their united efforts to throw hin 
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down. As active as he is strong and valiant, having been once 
called on to assist as one of the body guards in the suppression of 
a riot at Versailles, he pursued one of the French guards, who 
was reputed the most active man in the regiment, and having 
overtaken him, he killed him by merely laying his irou hand on 
him for the purpose of stopping him, It was this event which 
established him at Chateaudun, as he was obliged to carry the 
taper of St. Lazarus to Vendome, before lie could obtain his 
pardon. During the revolution, he was thrown into prison, 
when this modern Sampson obtained his liberty by carrying the 
doors of the prison to the revolutionary committee; ardent and 
generous in his friendship, he solicited the freedom of his con: 
panions in misfortune. Bentabole at that time traversed the 
department of Eure and Loire, invested with unlimited power; 
Lemaitre informed him of it, followed lim post haste, and over- 
took him on the road; his carriage being stuck fast in a slough 
up to the axle tree, he creeps under it, raises it up, frees it from 
the slough, and as a reward for his services, obtains the liberty 
of his fellow prisoners. A fire took place at Chateaudun : horses 
harnessed to grapplings, tugged in vain in every direction; he 
unharnesses them, seizes the ropes himself, and immediately the 
wall gives way, and the fire is stopped. In an insurrection on 
account of the high price of corn, the rioters attempted to seize 
the municipality, of which body he was a member, he coolly 
stepped forward, and swimming through the tumultuous waves, 
he brought dozens of them to the ground. He was insulted at 
his own door by some national guards, who drew their sabres 
against him; he laid hold of one of the most impertinent among 
them, and wielding him as he would a club, he soon brought 
the party to their senses. About eight years ago, he supported 
three men on the calf of one of his Jegs, which was bent, and at 
arm's length lifted up a grenadier by the waist. We should 
never ead were we to recount all the instances of his strength ; 
his athletic form bespeaks his extraordinary vigor; and when 
nature shall determine to break one of the noblest of her works, 
science may possibly claim possession of so fine a subject as 
chef-d’eurvre for the study of miology, 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 
————— 
ESCULAPIAN SECRETS REVEALED, 
Or Friendly Uints and Admonitions, addressed to Gentlemen of the Medical 
- profession, and the public in general, &e. 
BY PETER MAC FLOGG’EM, ESQ. M.D. F.R.S.: L.L.D. A.S.S. &C. 
Chapple. 

THe members of the medical profession lave always afforded 
acopious theme of raillery to the satirist, and of animadver- 
sion to the moral observer of life and mariners. In a_profes- 
sion to which the access is so easy, and in which the candidates 
are so numerous, it is not wonderful that many examples of 
ignorance, knavery, and eccentricity, should be found. To 


‘correct the errors, and expose the vices, therefore, of the 


unworthy members of the faculty, is at once to defend the 
interest of the public, and to support the rights of those great and 
exemplary characters, whose just rewards they attempt to share, 
und whose progress their petty'and shameless arts have a ten- 
dency to impede. The task which Dr. Mac Flogg’em has 
undertaken, he has executed with ability. His knowledge 
of the medical tribe is extensive and accurate, and he posseses 
considerable powers of ironical animadversion. 

The following extracts will evince the justice of his satire 
and the correctness of his observation. 

“ Another very useful and pleasing resource, which is commonly 
attended with very Conspicuous advantage, is that of inviting a number 
of surgeons and apothecaries toa weekly fete or couversation : with these 
may beincluded all the nobles and persons of consequence in yout 
neighbourhood, that you can allure into your net. To prove yourself 
a patron of the fine arts, as well asa great physician, your house should 
be fitted up in the highest taste and style possible, and your museum 
furnished with fossils, minerals, stuffed birds, beasts, snails, beetles, 
anatomical preparations, lusus nature, and every other sort of natural 
cariosity or exotic, your circumstances and industry may enable you to 
obtain. Your noble and fashionable visitors will admire your indefa- 
tigable perseverance, honour your viands and wines with ‘their appro- 
bation, and when they have overgorged themselves, or got tolerably 
buosey ; it is hard indeed, if you do not come in for some tolerably com- 
Jortable job, which if a little wisely protracted by your friendly inter- 


ference, may amply repay you for the expence and trouble of your 
entertainment.” 


VoL. It. . 
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Again, 

“Thave known many a spruce smirking young Doctor puff himself 
into a great deal of notice, by setting himself up tor a public lecturer on 
the various branches of science connected with medicine; and, there- 
rore, it is a sort of finesse that I really think worth your trying, particu. 
larly as you will seldom find that a physician, if he is even the veriest 
blockhead in nature, will be incommoded with having his skilland talents 
questioned, if he is previously known as a public teacher of medicine. 
This, then, I think a very convenient toga for covering any little trifling 
defect in your understanding, and will, most assuredly, screen you from 
any species of obloquy or suspicion, which might attach to the merely 
- sending a patient prematurely out of the world from any unforseen mis. 
take. Ifyou should suppose yourself laboring wider any natural defects, 
or impediments to your assuming the functions of an orator, such as a 
little tendeney to stammering, or any physical cause, which might ope- 
rate as a bar to perfect and distinct articulation, you may previously 
avail yourself ofa little assistance, and take a few lessons on elocution, Ac. 
of Mr. Thelwall or Mr. Woodman, either of whom, by a method peculiat 
to himself, will soon remove all your difficulties and scruples on that 
head; and at the same time, you may forward your endeavours by a 
superficial study of Cicero, Quinctilian, and Demosthenes, on the requisites 
for a public speaker, and so become an adept in the art with great speed 
and facility.” 


While the general reader will be much amused with the 
humor and variety of this little volume, the members of the 
profession will derive from its) perusal many important hints, 
that lose nothing of their value, by being. expressed in a_ tone 
of agreeable vet caustic irony. To instruct his readers, while 
he beguiled their vacant or solitary hours, has been the chiet 
object of Dr. Mac Floge’em in the composition of his work. 
and this object he has accomplished. 

HH. 


- 
MEMOIRS OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, Knight, L.L.D. F.R.» 
F'.S.A. §c. late President of the Royal Academy ; 
Comprising original anocdotes of many distinguished persons his centem- 


poraries, and a brief analysis of his discourses; to which are added, 
VARIETIES ON ART, 


By James Northcote, Esq. R.A. Quarto, £2. 2. Colburn. 
The publication of Mr. Northcote’s volume presents us with 
1 striking and lamentable instance of a respectable artist in the 
full possession of fame and fortune, descending, inthe expect: 
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ation of superfluous gain or popularity, to the lowest arts of the 
most mercenary book-maker. The exhibition in Pall Mall 
having rendered the life and merits of Sir Joshua Reynolds the 
objects of general curiosity, Mr. Northcote resolved to take 
advantage of the public enthusiasm, and to share with his book- 
seller the profits of a literary production that should command 
an extensive sale, independent of intrinsic excellence. With the 
aid, therefore, of Boswell and Malone, by the interspersion of 
extracts from Sir Joshua’s correspondence, and the reimpression 
of long-forgotten verses, he has succeeded in compiling a portly 
quarto, remarkable for the bulk and beauty of its appearance, 
and only destitute of interest, grammar, and common sense. 
He tells us nothing valuable of Sir Joshua that was not knowa 
before; heexpends many pages on the character of Mr. Mudge; 
is very minute in the repetition of common-place anecdotes 
respecting Johnson and Gibbon; descants with great minute- 
ness on the oft-told tale of Baretti’s trial for murder; and re- 
peats the story delivered by Cumberland of the circumstances 
that gave rise to Goldsmith’s “retaliation.” The only apology 
for these transgressions, is couched in language similar to this: 
“ The passage, indeed, has beeu quoted: before, but will not be 
improper in this place,” page 74. It is, however, equally sin- 
gular and unfortunate, that he only borrows what is unworthy of 
conveyance, and contrives throughout the maze of his garbled 
extracts, to be as dull and unentertaining, as in his individual 
character. There is not, within the compass of this quarto 
volume, consisting of nearly six hundred pages, a single anecdote 


that can amuse the most indulgent reader; a single sentiment 


that is worthy of remembrance ; a solitary passage that can be 
: quoted for the beauty of its expression. ‘The style of the author 
> is pert ‘without vivacity; the construction of his sentences precise 


4 Sand formal without correctness; the critical discussions elaborate 


_ without perspicuity or depth. 
To select examples of inelegance and incorrectness from a 


} ork of which they form the most conspicuous features, would 


: 


be 


* be a waste of criticism. The following occur as we turn over 
4 the pages of the book. 


a » ’ 
Once, partic ularly , he was thus annoyed by an impertiuent fellow, who 
noticed him, and imoultinesty imitated him in derision so ludic rously, that 


OM < 
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the Doctor could not avoid seeing it, and was obliged to resent it, which 
he did in this manner. “ Ah,” said Johnson, “ you are a very weak 
fellow, and [ll convince you of it,” when immediately he gave him a blow 
which knocked the man cut of the footpath, in the dirty street, flat upox 
his back, and the doctor walked calmly on.” Page 43. 

* His visits to those he liked were very irregular in the hours.” Page 1) 

“ Sir Joshua on mature deliberation foresaw, that the subject was noj 
eminently calculated to make « good composition fora painting.” Page 60, 

“ During their stay at Plymouth, Dr. Mudge in conversation with John 


son mentioned a cirewmslance of u nivst curious mode of trial. Page 67. 


“With a memory thus stored, and a judgment thus directed, then anu 
not till then, was the student to try the power of imagination, nay, eye 
to give it thereins.” Puge 121. 

“ The gentleman above alluded to, will, I have no doubt, excuse me 
in this instance of availing myself of some particulars in his work.” 

Page 189. 

“ Of Sir Joshua's paintings any accident that befel them scems of sufi: 
cient importancé to record.” Page 229. 

“ Of that country, also, was Sir Joshua Reynolds eminent inthe highes 
degree; this illustrious painter being born at Plympton.” Page 3. 

As in the subjoined sentence, the words also. and likewise are 
printed in italics, they contain, we presume, some concealed 
meaning that we are unable to discover. 

“We are also informed from the same authority, that his elder sister 
had likewise a turn for the art before him.” Puge 9. 

Such are his beauties of language, and such his felecities ot 
thought. We are afraid that in this instance, his pecuniary 
speculations have been as unfortunate as his stories are insipid, 
and his grammar incorrect. The boldness of his enterprise 
defeats his purpose. <A portable volume, however impertect, 
from the pen of Mr. Northcote, would have obtained a cert.in 
circulation in that class of society which can afford to pay hal! 
a guinea on the credit of a name. But a two guinea quarto pro: 
vokes enquiry previous toits purchase; and few of our readers, 
we suspect, will bestow the price that is demanded, for the 
labours of a Stewart and a Scott, on a collection of hackneyed 
anecdotes, superficial criticism, and futile observation, extended 
to the requisite size by the republication of fugitive and for 
gotten essays. H. 
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SIMPLE MINSTRELSY, 
By Mrs. Cockle, author of Important Studies for the Female Sex; Studies from 
“Natural History ; the Juvenile Journal, &c. ; dedicated by permission to the 

Viscountess Powiscourt. 1812. 

Our attention has seldom been directed to a work so replete 
with all the beauties of poetry, as the present volume. The 
versification of Mrs. Cockle is flueut, energetic, and sonorous: 
her sentiments are those of a highly-cultivated mind, replete with 
sensibility; and the general air and manner of her composition 
displays the easy, vet interestiny, grace of a female accustomed 
to move in the most polished circles of society. We regret that 
our mits do not permit us to euter into a detailed examination 
of her poems; but the subjoined extract will present the reader 
with some idea of her general excellence. Speaking of Spain, 
she savs, 
| Nor desolation marks the scene alone, 

But captive monarchs, and a vacant throne; 
Madrid’s proud walls beheld the impious decd, 
Arm’d her brave chiefs, nor fear'd the glorious mead, 
Mark’d with exulting eyes her patriot band, 

And hail'd the heroes of her native land; 

Saw their bright colours’ bending hues combin'd, 
And Britain’s name with fair Hibernia’s join’d. 
With anxious cyes amidst the sudden storm, 

She saw her trembling sister’s * gentler form; 

) With frighted step forsake her golden groves, 
Whose perfum'd breeze invites the laughing loves. 
Saw her reclin'don Britain’s conq’ring arm, 

In every timid, every drooping charm, 
With looks of love confess her guardian power, 
4 grateful stranger ona kinder shore. 


What tho’ rude War's licentious footsteps stray, 
Thro’ all the blushing wilds, the fragrant way, 
What tho’ she bid her rough unsparing band, 
Seize the rich treasures of thy blooming land, 
Yet raise the pensive head, yet smiling see, 

One dazzling wreath of deathless victory ! 

Whose sweets immortal deck a Wellesley’s brow ; 
Unfading trophies from a fallen foe ; 

Here stay the trembling step, and weeping turn, 
In chastened pause to mark that sacred urn, 


* Portugal. 
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Where sad Britannia sits with awful care, 
Nor War withholds her tribute ofa tear! 
Sarrounding chiefs whose breasts disdain to feel 
Th’ unheeded anguish of the hostile steel, 
Here felt the stronger conflict—here subdued, 
In silent grief the mightier conqueror viewed : 
Saw her victorious Wolfe expire again ; 
The kindred mind unvanguished still by pain, 
Caught his last patriot pain, his parting sigh, 
And seal'd with Conquest’s hand his closing eye.” 
There are few readers who will not be affected by the follow 
ing address to Sir Robert Ker Porter, written after receiving | 
intelligence of the death of Captain Henry Edwin Cautfield, ot . 
the first regiment of foot guards. 
Why does the gale from yonder frowning steep, 
Stealin such mournful melody of sound ; 
Or murmuring waves their awful cadence keep, 
While wakeful memory walks her trembling round, 
Woes not some kindred spirit breathe the strain, 
Mourn in the breeze, or whisper in the gale, 
And weep the blighted joys of youth in vain, 
Stealing from sympathy her trusted tale? P 
Fair flowers of gentus in your richest bloom, 
Giv’n to the wintry storm in all your pride, 
Yet friendship bids you deck a hallowed tomb! 
Ye bloom immortal though your Henry died? 
What though to earthly storms your sweets were given, 
_ The perfect blossom shall expand in heaven. . 
Mrs. Cockles’ lighter effusions are of equal excellence with 
her grave and tender compositions. Her former labours have 
been successfully devoted to the improvement of the rising gene- 
ration in knowledge and virtue: her present production con- 
tains sufficient evidence that she is not less qualified to delight 
the old, than to instruct the young. H. 








ORIGINAL anp FUGITIVE POETRY. 
— 
TO A LADY, 

On receiving in jest a funeral Urn, inscribed with the name of an Officer 

Bring not the wreath at Pleasure’s gay command, 

To deck at Fancy’s call a hero’s bier; 

Bring not the trophied urn fiom Glory’s hand, 
Or twining laurels gemmed with Valor’s tear. 
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Ah! notthe light wing wanton Fancy waves 
Can bear Reflection tothat war-worn soil, 
Where many a Britain yet the tempest braves, 
Or marks the sudden close of earthly toil. 


With Freedom’s step yet treads the stranger ground, 
Firm and unyielding in the aw ful strife; 

Girasps the proud sword, with former laurels bound, 
‘Midst that dread conflict—liberty and life. 


Yet Memory binds o’er many ,a trophied urn, 
Busaco’s heroes, proud Barossa’s boast; 

Nor yet the widow’'d heart has ceased to mourn 
Those blighted buds of Hope, her treasure lost. 


Nor yet has ceas'd the orphan’s tear to flow, 
From eyes in filial anguish rais’d to heav'n; 
Nor vet is hush’d the sign of softer woe : 
That sigh a Daughter trusts will be forgiv'n. 


Ye, who have seen, have heard with trembling grief, 
All Friendship’s feeling —with her sacred zeal, 

ilave lent, of Sympathy, the kind relief, 

Or wept the destiny she fear’d to feel. 


Ah! YE can tell if Faney’s gayest hue, 

Can lend one transient touch to gild the scene, 
Whilst many a bark, ’midst many a sad adicu, 
Yet braves the angry ecean’s surging mien. 


Mark in mute grief, where weeping beauty stands, 
To catch with straining eye the lessening sail ! 
Mark the white signal from uplifted hands, 

Ah! vainly waving in the unfriendly gale. 


Mark the slow footstep that reluctant turns, 

(Nor turns ¢i/l then ) in twilight’s latest hue! 

Mark the keen anguish of that breast which mourns. 
Perhaps a parting Husband's last adieu ! 


Perchance the sacred tear a Mother gives, 

Has fallen in anguish o'er some blooming face, 
Where in each opening charm remembrance lies, 
Which widew'd fondness ne’er forgot to trace. 
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Perchance a brother, (oh! that honor’d name . . 
Recalls whate’er is tenderness and truth) 
Feels all aweeping sister’s cherish'd claim, 
The claim of Beauty, Innocence and Youth. 


And ’midst the groupe, perhaps a softer sigh, 
From trusting friendship may unconscious steal ; 
Or timid fondness in her tearful eve, 

Betray the hope, his bosom fears to feel. 


Oh! say, ’imid scenes like these, can Fancy lend 
One charm to lull the bursting sigh of care ; 
Fame claims the Son, the Husband, and the Fricnd, 


But Feeling consecrates the parting tear. 
M.C. 


eee 
CANTILENA CANTABRIGIENSIS 


Fugit ztas, et facessit : 
Forma decor deflorescit : 
Felix calix, et amores 

Procul abigant mzrores : 

Da Basia, Chloe, vinum Puer, 
Dies it, presenti fruar : 
Nulla, nulla sit formido, 
Quamvis Cecus sit Cupido, 
Per Mwandros et Errores, 
Palpat viam ad Meerores. 
Fugit Afas et facessit, 

Forma decor deflorescit, 

Da Basia, Chloe, vinum, Puer. 
Dies it, presenti fruar. 


THE LATIN IMITAFED. ‘ 
Time impatient flits away, 4 
Charms of beauty soon decay: i 
Love and wine, the foes to grief, 
For those sorrows bring relief : 
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Kiss, then Chloe, kiss, my lass ; 

Fill, my boy, the sparkling glass: 
We'll the present hour employ, 

And secure the flitting joy ; 

Fear not, fear not Cupid blind, 
Though he’s:wanton, he is kind : 
Dread not then his pointed dart, 
Which gives the pleasure with the smart; | 
Through thorny mazes he will rove, 
Yet he soothes the way to love: 
Thea though time should flit away, 
Then though beauty should decay, . 
Kiss me, Chloe,—kiss again, 

For we will not live in vain ; 

We'll not think what time may bring, 
But of life enjoy the spring: 

While we thus our time improve, 
We shall live an age of love. 


ee H. 


Mr. EDITOR. 
The enclosed account of some extraordinary curiosities, col- 


_ lected by a gentleman in our own country, will, I presume, be 


agreeable to the Virtuosi; for I much question whether all the 
cabinets of Europe can furnish greater rarities. It is requisite 
to premise, that Mr. C—h, who collected them, had been cured 
of a dangerous illness by the skill of Dr. L——: And after- 
wards having occasion to travel over the West of England, was 
desired by the doctor to procure for him any uncommon things 
he should meet with in his journey. How well he has acquitted 


~ himself, I leave his own letter to inform. 


Da 
‘ER 
ae 
fl 





MR. C—H. TO DOCTOR L , 
Since you, dear doctor, sav’d my life, 
To bless, by turns, and plague my wife, 
In conscience I’m oblig’d to do 
Whatever is enjoin’d by you. 
According, then, to your command, = 


That I should search the western land. 
VoL, U1. P 
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For curious things of every kind, 
And send you all that! could find. 


— 


I've ravaz'd air, earth, seas and caverns, 
Men, women, children, towns and taverns: 
And more varieties can shew 
Than Gresham's b: otherhood e’er knew ; 
Which Carrier Dick shall bring you down, 
Next time his waggon comes from town. 


First, Pve three drops of that same show'r 

Which Jove in Danae’s lap did pour. 

From Carthage brought, the sword Vl send, 

Wherew ith Queen Dido made her end. 

The stone whereby Goliah died, 

Which cures the head-ache, —well applied. 

A snake-skin, which you may believe : 
The devil cast who tempted Eve. 

A fig-leafapron ; "tis the same 
That Adam wore to hide his shame: 

But now wants darning :—I've beside 

The blow by which poor Abel died. 

A whetstone, worn exceeding small, 

Time us'd to sharp his scythe withal. 

The pigeon stuff’d, which Noah sent, 

To tell him where the waters went. 

A ring I’ve got of Sampson’s hair, 

Which Delilah was wont to wear. 

St. Dunstan’s tongs, as story shews, 

Which pinch’d the devil by the nose. 

The smock which Pen spun, when Ulysses 

Was wantoning among the Misses. 

The very shaft, as all may see, 

Which Cupid shot at Anthony : 

Aud, what beyond the rest I prize, 

A glance of Cleopatra's eyes. 

Some strains of eloquence, that hung 

In Roman times on Tully’s tongue, 
Which undiscover'd stilt had lain, 
But Erskine found them out again. 
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Then, Pve most curious to be seen, 

A scorpien’s hite—to cure the spleen. 

A cord, that us’d with skill, will prove 
A certain remedy for love. 

A root of that surprismg tree, 

Which brings back lost virginity. 

As Moore kiils worms in stomach bred, 
I've pilis for maggots in the head: 

With the receipt too how to make them : 
To you I leave the time to take them. 
I've gota ray of Phoebus’ shine, — « 
Found in the bottom of a mie. 

A powder rare, which rightly ta’en, 

Will make old women young again. 

A lawyer's conscience, large and fair, 
Fit tor a judge himself to wear. 

I'vea choice nostrnm, bow to make 

fm oath — a — will not take, 
In athumb-phial, you shall see, 

Close cork’d, some drops of honesty ; 
Which, after searching kingdoms round, 
At last were ina cottage found : 

An antidote, if such there be, 

Agaimst the charms of flattery : 

i han’t collected any care, 

Of that there’s plenty every where ; 

But after wond’rous labour spent, 

Vve got one grain of rich content. 

It is my wish, it is my glory, 

To furnish your Nicknackatory : 

I only beg, that when you shew ’em, 
You'll tell your friends to whom you owe ’em ; 
Which may your other patients teach 
To do as has done, 





Yours, 
J. C—H. 
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LOVE AND REASON. 
Love bids me go :—but Reason bids me stay, 
Oh! why must Love and Reason disagree 2 
Love racks my soul when Reason I obey : 
If Love I follow, Reason tortures me. 


Unhappy wretch !—and must I then endure 
This changing pain for everin my mind? 
For this, or that, in vain seek for cure : 
Ah! could Love see, or was but Reason blind. 


Look dowff with pity from your thrones above, 
Yon powers eternal! infinitely blest! 
And from me take my Reason or my Love, 


Or reconcile them both and give me rest. 
——<——_—. 


EPIGRAMS. 


I, gave, twas but the other day, 
Sally a ticket for the play, 
’Tis love such tricks imparts ; 
When, holding up the card to me, , 
She laughing said, ‘‘ your emblem see,” 
And shewed the knave of hearts. 


Amaz’'d I cried, ‘‘ what means my fair? 
A knave will lie, will steal, will swear, 
Your words I pray define.” 
She smil’d and said, ‘‘ nay never start, 
He’s sure a knave that steals a heart, 
And you have stolen mine.” 





Pray what is lighter than a feather 2 


RRS, 


Dust my friend in sultry weather. 

What's lighter than the dust pray? Bi, 
The wind that wafts it far away. q 
‘Pray what is lighter than the wind ? —- 
The lightness of a woman’s mind. ¢ 


And what is lighter than the !ast? 
Nay, now, my friend, you have me fast. 
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THE PARSON AND PATRON. 


Lord —— thus wrote to the chaplain one day, 


’ « Dear Tom would you leave off to preach or to pray, 


And Bishop like sit in your sinecure chair, 

Take Miss F— off my hands and her sett!cment share; 
Fach year sbali « iash of good hundreds supply, 

And in clover you'}I wallow, you rogue, till you die! 
But if you’re determined to cross my intent, 

Pray don’t take amiss, what by 


%: oe & 


is well meant,” 
His friendly proposal the parson, refusing, 

A: answer thus penn’d for his patron’s perusing. 
‘“My Lord the great good which to me you'd extend, 
My pride it shall be to proclaim without end, 

Aud vour friendship exalted so much I regard, 

Theat T hope it will meet an exa/ted reward, 

While your wish I reject, yet depend upon this, 
I’ve indulged it so far as to not take amiss.” 


snk 
LISTONS DREAM. 

As Liston lay wrapt in delicious repose, 

Most harmoniously playing a tune with his nose, 

In a dream there appear’d, the adorable Venus, 

Who said “ to be sure there’s no likeness between us; 

Yet, to shew a celestial to kindness so prone is, 

Your looks shall soon rival the handsome Adonis.” 

Liston woke in a fright and cried, ‘‘ Heaven preserve me! 

“Ifmy face you improve, zounds ! madam, you'll starve me !” 


T. B. 


Brompton. 


sinless 
ON THE DEATH OF LORD KILDARE. 
Who killed Kildare, who dar’d Kildare to kill? 
. Death answers, 
1 kill’d Kildare, and dare kill whom I will. 
an 


LINES, 
Written by the late Lord Thurlow. 


What a frail life in fear and trouble past, 
Form’d by a breath, to perish by a blast, 
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To this sad goat does every mortal run, 
Dust his beginning and his stone. 
But yesterday the world in arms he led, 

~ Now in an urn his mouldring dust is laid. 
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MEMORANDA DRAMATICA. 





THEATRE ROYAL, LYCEUM, 
Exglish Opera. 
July 20, The JoviaiCrew; Boarding House. 
21, Ibid; Twenty Years Ago. 
22, Ibid ; Shipwreck. 
23, M. P. or, the Blue Stocking ; the Bee Hive. 
24, Shipwreck ; Jovial Crew. 
26, Jovial Crew; Highgate Tunnet. 
27, The Sieze of Belgrade ; the Shipwreck. 
28, Love in a Village; the Bee Hive. 
29, The Jovial Crew; the Shipwreck. 
30, The Haunted Tower; Highgate Tunnet. 
31, The Jovial Crew; the Shipwreck. 


The management of this theatre is conducted with a spirit ot 
tiberal enterprize, that in theatrical undertakings is always ts 
own reward, and that has fully remunerated the town for the 
toss of the Haymarket. The vocal performers in particular have 
exhibited a splendour of professional talent as brillrant as unex- 
pected, and the engagement of Miss Lupino has agreeably 
delighted the spectators, who, during the former seasons, were 
condenined to witness the monotonous movements of the Adams’s 
and the Wilsons. The exertions of Mr. and Mrs. Cooke must 
have sensibly contributed to the replenishment of Mr. Arnold’s 
treasury. Mr. Cooke is one of the first vocal performers of 
the age; inferior to Braham in compass of voice and fulness of 
intonation, but fully equal to that excellent singer in all the 
pathetic and interesting graces of musical expression. His taste 
isexquisite; his articulation impressive and harmonious, and 15 
the exuberance of his variations, he never forgets the sentiments 
and the characters of the individuals whom he is supposed *« 
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Aug. 1, The Castle of Andalusia; the Boarding House. 
3, The Jovial Crew; the *Shipwreck, 


 personate. His action, unfortunately, is an imitation of the 


worst ofall possible models, Mr. Braham. Arms a Kimbo, right 
arm up, left arm down, toes out, shrug shoulders, stand like a 


> man, are the words of adinonition from a dancing master to his 
- most awk ward and most inexperienced pupils. Messrs. Braham 


and Ceoke have always the appearance of practicing these 
-manceavres, without success. They render their awkwardness 


nore observable by repeated attempts at elegance and grace, 


‘and discompose the conneissear of appropriate action, and 


| effective attitude, as rauch as they would be themselves disturbed 


_ by a discord or repetition in one of their favourite cadenzas. 


Mrs. Cooke is a pleasing actress, and a delightful singer. 
She fully accomplishes afl that she attempts, and excellence 


within a certain range more effectually delights the fancy and 


satishes the judgment, than the imperfect efforts of versatile but 
unequal genius. 

“THe Suipwreck. This pleasing, but trifling, entertain- 
ment has been revived for the purpose of introducing a Master 


_ Barnett in the part of Dick, with the following cast of charac 
_ ters :-—< 








ae ee Oe ee ee Mr. J. Smith, 
a er Mr. Penley ; 
ES 564 0etdevdnwe te ucewses Mr. Gattie, 
PL Beiueiins eden eweiwesschaoeedu Mr. Lovegrove; 
i. ere Se ae et rey Master Barnett. 
Angelica Goto, ............00000: Miss Poole ; 
Phd ibs 5440s bhd ve aeen ker Miss Kelly ; 
Sally Shamrock, .................-. Mrs. Bland. 


Master Barnett is a clever youth; his voice is good, and the 
science he possesses does great credit to his instructors. But 
he is as might be expected, the creature of imitation, and his 
powers of execution are confined to two or three flourishes after 
the manner of Braham. It yet remains to be determined whe- 
ther, if his voice improve with his years, he possesses the genius 
that is necessary to its effective display. His friends will surely 
take example by the instances that have lately occurred of a 


_ youth of precocity sinking into a matu ritv of dulness and insufh- 
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Aug. 4, The Siege of Belgrade; *Sharp and Flat (first time) 
5, The Jovial Crew; ibid. 
‘6, The Duenna ; ibid. 
7, The Jovial Crew ; ibid. 
9, The Castle of Andalusia ; ibid. 
10, The Jovial Crew ; ibid. 
11, The Dueana; ibid. 
ciency. The Bettys and the S:nalleys present a salutary warnny 
to all who value the early notoriety of tueir children above thei 
permanent competence and reputation 
The admirable acting of Mr. Penley in Harry Hawser, has 
retrieved the reputation he had lost by his repeated and vulgar 
buffooneries. In this line of characters, he promises to excel 
his dramatic contemporaries, as much as he himself is excelled 
in almost every other department of exertion. 7 
* SHARP AND FLAT.—A production of Mr. Lawler, tli 
Apollo of the Surry Theatre. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Hie Peter Peewee, ....6c cess ccives ...Mr. Gattie ; 
I, wx ceveeresexerseceadin Mr. Pine ; 
iver tiekignnsckbakaanspeubewe Mr. Oxberry; 
ETE TEE eee Mr. Liston ; 
Ry Abend baceweee bs Viiestdsedanel Mr. Knight; 
Footman, ........ pbenuabeetibecoed Mr. J. West. 
I: ia hin acon adaaaes moet «+ +ee.+Miss Poole; 
ee eee Mrs. Orger. 


It is seldom that we are condemned to witness, even among 
the most ephemeral productions of dramatic talent a composi: 
tion so utterly destitute of merit as Sharp and Flat. The story, 
the dialogue, and the characters are on a perfect level of 
dulness, grossness, and vulgarity, nor do we think that the alter- 
ations and omissions that have been made, since its condemn- 
ation on the first night of its performance, would have preserved 
its existence for a single week, unaided by the inimitable acting 
of Liston and Oxberry. 

Sir Peter Probable, an old gentleman addicted to the belief 
and the study of astrology, intends to marry his daughter to 
Nikey, having found out that the stars have decreed their union: 
Captain Belford obtains access to the old gentleman's habit- 
ation, and suns away with the object of his love, while Sir Peter. 
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Aug. 12, The Jovial Crew ; Sharp and Flat. 

13, The Haunted Tower ; ibid. 

14, One O'Clock, or, the Knight and the Wood Demon ; ibid. 

16, Ibid; the Quadrupeds, or the Manager's Last Kick. 

17, The Cabinet ; Sharp and Fiat. 

18, The Jovial Crew; ibid. 

19, * The Waltz; Highgate Tunnel. 
exulting in the improvement of Nikey’s personal appearance 
by the addition of a pair of whiskers, repairs to his daughter’s 
dressing room, and pulls out Solomon Sharpwit, who for reasons 
that we shall not enumerate, has disguised himself in the dress 
of Rosabel. 

When we express our impartial opinion that the farce of Sharp 
and Flat is disgraceful to its author, unworthy the Theatre ay 
which it was produced, and insulting to the public, we believe 
that we cvincide in opinion with every judicious admirer of the 
drama; and it yet remains for Mr, Lawler to determine whether 
by the spirit of angry recrimination displayed in his preface, he 


does not provoke enquiries that can only terminate in the loss 


of his dramatic reputation. H. 


* THE WALTz.—The Waltz is altered from a comedy of 


_ Wycherley’s, entitled the Gentleman Dancing Master. The plot 


depends for its interest on the stratagems of the heroine to pre- 


- vent the detection of her lover, whom she has introduced into 
' the mansion as a dancing master ; and the denouement consists 
_ in the marriage of the tender couple, in aroom to which they had 
_ retired with the avowed design of practicing the Waltz. 


By chanying the title of this piece from the Gentleman Danc- 


; ing Master to the Waltz, and by introducing that deseription of 
_ dancing, merely to justify the alteration, the manager has given 
4 to its general aspect an air of absurdity. ‘The manners of the 
_ dramatis persone are those of times in which the Waltz was 
~ utterly unknown, and when an English gentlewoman would as 
soon have imitated the behaviour of Sir Charles Sedley, as have 
joined in the lascivious mazes and motus Ionici of this prevailing 
_ amusement. The costume of the piece is not less absurd than 
(its name. In reviving the dramatic compositions of our early 
“titers it is necessary that all the chanves from the original 
= should be consistent with each other, and that either the ancient 


Vor. 11 Q 
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or the modern garb should be exclusively preserved. But the 
Waltz exhibits one of its prominent characters ina Spanish dress 
‘of the time of Wycherley, another in an English garb, such as we 
may suppose to have been worn about the middle of last cen- 
tury, and a third in a blue coat, white breeches, and silk stock- 
ings. ‘The combination of modern allusions with ancient phrases, 
and the contrast between some parts of the unaltered dialogue 
and the modern persiflage of the sougs, is.equally observable, 
and considerably detracts fram the pleasure that would other- 
wise be derived from the whim, the bustle, and the general 
knowledge of stage effect, that even in its present mutilated 
form, it so powerfully preserves. Inthe creation of the dramatis 
persone, the author of the Waltz evinces but little of that orr 
ginal and vigorous painting, which characterises the exquisite 
portrait of Peggy inthe Country Girl. A foppish ideot (Liston, 
-a-formal and precise old gentleman returned to England in a 
Spanish habit (Lovegrove , a dancing master without any character 
at all (Phillips), a young lady (Miss Kelly) who like other young 
ladies, skips, and sings, and laughs, and rallies; an old maid 
(Mrs. Sparkes), who like other old maids, scolds, and suspects, 
and prides herseif on her purity and sagacity, form a combina- 
tion of individuals unworthy of the comic genius of their author. 
The vivacity of the dialogue, however, notwithstanding its cas- 
tration, the liveliness of the airs, and the acting of Miss Kelly 
and Liston, were irresistable, and if amusement be the first 
object of theatrical exhibitions, the manager deserves the gra- 
titude of the dramatic community. 
sut if the morals of the rising generation be worthy of culti: 
vation and protection, if the exhibition of unbecoming familiarity 
end levity, almost crimiual, be destructive of the morals of the 
inexperienced female and inimical to all the decencies of life, 
the readiness with which the heroine receives the professions 
of an absolute stranger, who enters by the window and the 
scene in which she solicits an elopement, and encourages 
the bashfulness of her lover to a disclosure, are gross 
violations of that propriety, which a discreet or conscientious 
manager should observe, and become the more dangerous to 
the virtue of the female observer in: proportion to the spirit 
with which the play is written and the vivacity with which it is 
performed, 
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The song of Listou’s in imitation of Sincloir’s ‘* Pray Goody” 
was not a burlesque, but an excellent imitation. It does cre- 
dit to the musical talent of the original singer, that even in thie 
mouth of Liston, an exact copy of his cadence and his voice, 
is rather pleasing than ridiculous. 

The dance of the Carpenter derives its chief attraction from 
the inimitable acting of Miss Luppino. Her dancing does not 
consist, like that of many females, whom we could mention, in 
bouncing with rapidity from one side of the stage to the other, 
in jumping two feet high, or standing upon one leg while the 
spectators can count a hundred, Her attitudes combine the 
spirit and animation of the Spanish Bolero, with the languid 
fascination of the Italian movement, and the grace and beauty 
of Grecia: fascination. In the shaw! scene with Mr. Moreau, 
she depicted) the mingled and alternate expression of passion and 
reluctance, of delight and modesty, of conscious fascination 
and delicate resistance, with a grace of manner, a flexibility 
of countenance and a felicity of gesture, that were as. decisive 
of her claims to pre-eminence in this description of ballet, as 
the pretensions of Catalitia inthe Tragic Opera, or of Kemble 
in the loftier drama. Yetthe “refined and respectable’ audi- 
ence of the Lyceum, beheld in silence aud indifference this dis- 
play of inimitable excellence—excellence such as would have 
commanded in ancient times the homage of assembled nations, 
and reserved their raptures for the more congenial exhibition 
of plumpness and agility in Miss Bristow. 


H. 


——_ 
PANTHEON THEATRE, 


Our observations on the performances of this theatre have 
been suspended in consequence of the peculiar circumstances 
in which the manager and the performers have been placed, 
and in expectation of those novelties of which the production 
must depend on the decision of the question at issue. In the 
meantime we are happy to observe, that even under all the dis_ 
advantages to which they are subjected, the concern is con- 
ducted with spirit and success, Aliss Singleton is an important 
accession to the voice department at the theatre, and the im- 
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provement of the other performers is commensuraie with their 
experience on the London boards. We shall enter, in our 
next number, upon a minute examination of their respective 
merits. 

cree 





PROVINCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 





MR. EDITOR. 

As you were obliging enough to insert the few remarks, which 
I made upon the theatrical performances at Plymouth, (which 
remarks, by the bye, created no small disturbance among the 
little wits of the mimic tribe in that town) I shall trouble you 
with a few observations upon a performance to which j last night 
was a witness. 

Ever your's, &c. 
—— . 

THEATRE, Gosport.—This small, but elegant, Theatre, 
was opened Jast evening for the express purpose of introducing, 
as the bills stated, ‘‘ the successor of Mrs. Siddons, &c. &c.” 
or in simple terms, Miss Smith. The performances were the 
Jealous Wife, with Catherine and Petruchio; iv the former of 
which, Miss S. personated Mrs. Oakley. Now, though we are 
conscious that you metropolitan critics pay but little regard to 
our provincial remarks, and though we possess not the (affected) 
erudition of the ‘‘ Herald,” nor the sterling merit of an 
«‘Examiner,” yet we are resolved to give our opinion upon the 
above lady. _ ; 

We had never before seen her; but the glowing accounts 
which we had read of her acting, had created in usa more than 
usual expectation of being gratified. The features of Miss 
Smith are certainly admirably adapted to delineate the passions 
of the “ green-ey’d monster.” The forced smile and the rolling 
eye, excited in the breasts of the audience those feelings, which 
it was her wish to inspire. In the scene with Lady Freelove, 
one common sentiment pervaded the house—the applause was 
prodigious. In her pretended hysterics in the last scene, she 
was too violent; her rage degenerated into coarseness. The 
male characters were well sustained. Mr. Oakley fell to the 
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lot of a Mr. Betterton, whether a descendant of the Betterton, 
we have not taken the pains to enquire. A Mr. Johnson per- 
formed the part of Lord Trinket, a personage not unlike Mr. 
Jones of Covent Garden. We should be happy to mention the 
other actors, but really, we have forgotten their names. 
We must say, we never witnessed the subordinate parts ina 
country theatre sustained so well. The Lady Freelove of the 
evening was remarkable for nothing but an affected whine, a 
nasal twang, which gave us sensations not the most pleasing. 
A Miss Hatton played Harriot ; this young lady is very pretty, 
and acted with much feeling, but unfortunately, she knew not 
what to do with herarms, which fault may be easily remedied. 
But we admired her much more in a dance after the play. We 
experienced something more than admiration. 


“Dances, masks and merry hours, 





Forerun fair Love, strewing his way with flow'rs.” 


There was one gross absurdity in the play, which might be 
easily removed, but which, we believe, never will; we allude to 
the ridiculous manner in which the maid servants are dressed : 
on this evening, Lady F.’s waiting woman made her appearance 
in white kid gloves, and in a dress more elegant than that of 
Harriot; this stupid custom cannot be sufficiently reprehended. 
In the course of the evening Miss Smith recited the Ode on the 
Passions, Her mimic delineation of melancholy, our feeble pen 
would in vain endeavour to do justice to. This lady has just 
come from Southampton, where she has been giving her read- 
ings. 

A new Theatre has been erected at Ryde, in the Isle of Wight, 
it was opened last week ; we have heard it was filled every night ; 
us Mrs. Jordan performed there, the circumstance is uot to be 
wondered at. A Mr. Lloyd has been exhibiting his Orrery at 
Portsmouth during the last week; with all due deference to 
this person’s abilities, we still have a strong notion that Mr. L. 
(on account of the divers blunders which he made in_ his deli- 
very) understands very little of the subject on which he professes 
to treat. We mav be mistaken, but this is our firm opinion at 
present, 
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Brighton, 14th July, 1813. 





Mr. Eprror, 

A constant reader of your Inquisitor, and a passionate lover 
and observer of the Drama, and with Vapid in the Dramatist, 
of all that belong to it, for the information of your Theatrical 
friends, presents you with a sketch of Theatricals at this place, 
where he mostly passes his summers, and, consequently, where 
the well government of the Theatre becomes to him a matter ot 
no small consequence. Our season commenced on Tuesday, 
with * Alexander the Great,” in which the ci-devant Young 
Roscius, now Mr. Betty, played the hero, and although there 
now is in him very little to admire, and much to condemn, com. 
pared with the rest of the Dramatis Personaz, he acquitted lim- 
self respectably. As it is intended subsequently to speak of the 
performers ¢distinctively,suffice it in this place to observe, that with 
but few exceptions indeed, a more wretched exhibition than was 
presented on this night has never been witnessed: Mr. Betty con 
tinued to play the whole of the first week, and two nights in the 
next, with, in point of attraction, but very indifferent success: 
to him suceeeded Mr. Dowton, who plaved three nights; he did 
not make much money; all this week Sinclair has been here 
and closes his engagement to-night ; Hf as reported, the manager 
gives him for himself and master, Mr. Walsh, 120 guineas ; how- 
eve! it may be in unison with their own pockets, their notes 
have been to the manager upon return for his guineas. 

The company in the men consists of Messrs. Watson, Harley, 
Cushing, Thompson, Haughton, Gordon, Bennett, Parker, Lad- 
brooke, Munro, and Ward. Mesdames Lacy, Blanchard, Dat. 
rymple, Ladbrooke, Houghton, Mrs. and Miss Sydney ;_ in quan- 
tity, equal nearly toevery thing, in quality almost fit for nothing. 
Houghton is a clever, bustling, little actor, and but that his eyes 
placed transversly, give a strong taste of the ludicrous, he would 
not be a despicable tragedian ; when he attempts country boys, 
he is too serious by half. 

Mr. Watson plays the Irishmen, and considering that he sas 
not much more of the brogue than a cockney chimney sweeper, 
he may be said to be a tolerable actor ; of the demerits (for merit 
he has none) of Mr. Thompson, they,are too manifold to be 
particularised ; he plays the comic old men, he seldom knows 
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one line of his author, and is altogether so abominably low and 
vulgar, that to any Theatre beyond the respectability ofa barn, 
he is a sad disgrace. Mr. Ladbrooke plays the serious second 
tragedy, and is by far the best of this wretched set. Mr. Munro, 
who plays the leading business, by nature seems to have been 
intended for a carman, or for what is technically called the 
barker, that is a person employed at old clothes shops, to per- 
suade the passing stranger, ‘ With walk in, walk in, what d’ve 
buv:” his activity, for on the stage he dances about as if on 
a drum head, his strength of figure alike qualifying him 
admirably for either part. As nothing can be said in praise of 
the rest “‘ witthout telling d—-—d lies,” let it be no farther - 
sought their merits to disclose. 

The ladies altogether are better studied, and are better per- 
formers than the gentlemen who compose this wretched groupe, 
aud as Mirs. and Miss Sydney, and Mrs. Ladbrooke are entitled to 
more than ordinary praise; the latter lady in comic old women 
is indeed admirable; and Mrs. and Miss Sydney in figure and 
person possess striking advantages; they with practice, for it is 
understood they are both young on the stage, bid fair to reach 
the top of their profession. 

The manager of this Theatre is the young man who made his 
debut as manager and actor at this town last season: for the latter 
business he has sense enough to discover himself totally unfit, 
and the town generally think that in the former, this season will 
give him a taste that will destroy all future stomach for manage- 
ment. It is, indeed, a melancholy consideration, that in spite 
of continued and repeated failures staring them in the face, me 
without abilities of any sort will assume = situations where 
great andcommanding talents are absolutely necessary to enable 
them to make even a decent stand, and thus expose theinselves 
‘to ridicule and contempt. 


——a———. ; # 


Brighion, Ang. 1%. 1816. 
SIR, 


TPHEATRE-Rovat, BRIGHTON.—This theatre is at present 
ander the management of Mr. Joseph Grove, and a company hits 
been chosen which reflects credit on the director of the concenn. 
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We were last evening present at the representation of John Bull, 
and Honest Thieves. The ehief attraction of the evening was 
the appearance of Mr. Webb, formerly of Covent Garden, but 
his performance, though a true picture of low humour, seemed 
but to accord indifferently with the refined feelings of the 
Brightonians. Possibly the idea, that the theatre would be 
graced by royalty, induced Mr. Grove to make so choice an 
assemblage of actors, but alas! how delusive the hope; and if 
the motley visitors of this place prefer the noise of a rabble, or 
a dusty ride, to more rational amusements, no marvel tha 
Mr. G. and his crew were neglected. The gentleman (we 
believe) Mr. Ladbrooke, who performed Peregrine, was something 
between a Claremont aud Brunton—if such a personage can be 
found; and the many beautiful passages which Mr. Colman 
has put into the mouth of this character, were recited in the 
ordinary style, and accompanied with the same action as usual. 
Mr. Editor, if you have seen Mr. Eyre’s performance of this cha- 
racter, you have seen Mr. Ladbrooke’s ; Frank Rochdale by Mr. 
Gordon, a very young man, apparently of an imposing figure, 
his action was particularly graceful. Miss Bew, who performed 
Ruth in the farce, is a most fascinating little actress ; but as she 
has appeared in London, a description of her would be super 
fluous. Mr. Munro bids fair to attain to more than mediocrity. 
Mr. Moore, as Abel, convulsed the house with laughter. Miss 
Sydney is much admired. The Misses Dennet are engaged at 
this theatre. But notwithstanding the variety of performances, 
and the earnesf endeavour to please, the manager must find the 
returns very inconsiderable. The theatre is seldom filled, and 
last evening, there were not a hundred persons in the boxes. 
Mrs. Jordan is engaged here, and will perform the Widow 
Cheerly on Friday next, her first appearance at this theatre. 
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